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This Issue in Brief 


The Probation Officer’s Task Is Not a Small 
One.—“It is unfortunate that men are so blinded 
by the flash of an atomic explosion and the launch- 
ing of satellites that they fail to see some of the 
less spectacular developments such as those repre- 
sented in the overall correctional field.” This is 
the pronouncement of Federal Judge Julius J. 
Hoffman of the United States District Court at 
Chicago. It is fortunate, he continues, that some 
attention, although far too little, is paid to those 
who are working on problems of human rehabili- 
tation. In his realistic treatise Judge Hoffman 
comments on the specialized training required of 
probation officers and their important role in the 
investigation and supervision of persons coming 
before the courts. 


She Finally Grew Up!—Charlie E. Holbrook, 
federal probation officer of the United States 
District Court at Macon, Georgia, has prepared 
the third of FEDERAL PROBATION’s series of case 
study articles which show the continuity of treat- 
ment of an offender from the time of the pre- 
Sentence investigation through the period of 
imprisonment and parole. Mr. Holbrook tells us 
about Doris, a 17-year-old girl involved in the 
theft of an automobile, who served a 2-year period 
of commitment under the provisions of the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act followed by parole super- 
vision for 2 years. The case study clearly depicts 
the understanding and patience shown by those 
who helped Doris “grow up” and become a law- 
abiding, self-respecting person. 


Hopeful Elements in the Correctional Process. 
—Despite the unpleasant delinquency and crime 


picture in the United States today and the lag in 
correctional philosophies and practices in many 
areas, Donald Clemmer, director of the District 
of Columbia Department of Corrections, sees signs 
of hope and progress in the overall correctional 
field. In the prison business for 26 years, Mr. 
Clemmer calls attention in his encouraging and 


challenging article to some of the significant de-' 


velopments in recent years. 


Who Is a Juvenile Delinquent ?—‘Everyone 
talks about juvenile delinquency, many write 
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about it, all profess to be alarmed over it,” asserts 
Ralph J. Riley, chief administrative officer of the 
Family Court of Cook County at Chicago, “but no 
one can tell exactly what it is that constitutes 
delinquency.” With a quarter-century of exper- 
ience in dealing with both the social and legal 
aspects of delinquency, Mr. Riley is especially well 
qualified to tell us about the difficulties encoun- 
tered in present attempts to find a workable, 
statutory definition of delinquency. If you have 
the answer, please let us know! 

Group Training for Predelinquents, Delin- 
quents, and Their Parents.—Judge Evan Crossley 
of the Juvenile Court at Hagerstown, Maryland, 
describes for us an innovation in his court which 
he calls “group training.” Separate classes, con- 
ducted by the court in cooperation with the school 
board, are set up for delinquents, predelinquents, 
the parents of delinquents, and the parents of pre- 
delinquents. Judge Crossley concludes that group 
training is an effective and economical method of 
reducing delinquency and can be successfully car- 
ried out by those who are willing to try. 

The Press and the Administration of Justice.— 
We are priviledged to carry in FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION the address before the Criminal Law Section 
of the American Bar Association meeting at Lon- 
don last summer by Percy Hoskins, crime editor 
of the Beaverbrook chain of newspapers which 
includes the London Daily Express. Mr. Hoskins 
spells out what he believes to be the responsibility 
of the press in crime reporting, emphasizing that 
the resources of the press can be of major assis- 
tance in the prevention and detection of crime. 

The Seattle Police Department Rehabilitation 
Project for Chronic Alcoholics—One of the 
major problems in law enforcement is the alcoholic 
who is arrested time and time again. These re- 
curring arrests and jailings neither control the 


problem nor help the alcoholic to recover, accord- 
ing to the authors of this account of the Seattle 
Police Department’s efforts to cope with the prob- 
lem and to cut down the arrest rate of chronically 
arrested alcoholics. The three authors, one of them 
a research sociologist with the department of 
psychiatry at the University of Washington’s 
school of medicine, and the other two with the 
Seattle Police Department, describe the facilities 
and program of the project and give the highlights 
of a recent study to evaluate its success. Police 
Chief H. J. Lawrence of Seattle has announced 
that the arrest rate for drunkenness has dropped 
50 percent since the establishment of the project 
in 1948. 

The Role of Reward and Punishment in Educa- 
tion and Correction.—Reward and punishment in 
an educational program are neither reliable nor 
satisfactory, according to Ernst Papanek, for 9 
years executive director of the Wiltwyck School 
for Boys at New York City. Mr. Papanek believes 
that mere outside reward for creditable perform- 
ance deprives the performer of his natural joy 
in accomplishment and that encouragement by 
approval, praise, and acclaim are not only highly 
appreciated by discouraged persons but are also 
necessary. After reading Mr. Papanek’s provoca- 
tive article many of us may want to change our 
present views about rewards and punishment. 

Youth Anonymous.—Three years ago when he 
was a member of Detroit’s Commission on Chil- 
dren and Youth, Dr. Albert Eglash, a psychologist, 
helped to establish “Youth Anonymous,” an in- 
corporated, tax-exempt agency sponsored by the 
Detroit Rotary for delinquent youth. Highlights 
of Dr. Eglash’s interesting account are the role 
played by “Tip,” an alcoholic with a 10-year 
prison record, and the way in which Alcoholics 
Anonymous principles have been adopted by the 
Youth Anonymous program. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 
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The Probation Officer’s Task 
Is Not a Small One 


By JULIUS J. HOFFMAN 
United States District Judge for the Northern District of Illinois 


ROBATION AND PAROLE are part of a civilized 
Pex civilizing process. In a world often char- 

acterized by man’s inhumanity to man they 
are welcome proof of man’s capacity for humanity 
to man. The transition from barbarous punish- 
ment to demonstrable rehabilitation has been 
short in time but significant of great social devel- 
opment. I believe that we will continue to make 
rapid progress. 

Probation officers have a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to explore new fields. They will be able to 
contribute not only to the welfare of individuals 
who are referred to them but also to the knowl- 
edge on which we can base improved methods of 
treatment for many others who are desperately 
in need of help. 


Treatment Versus Punishment 


Historically, the penalties which the law im- 
posed for criminal acts were based largely on the 
impulse to strike back, to hurt the individual who 
inflicted a hurt. For centuries man did not merely 
try to equate the crime and its punishment. An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth were not 
enough to satisfy society; it exacted torture for 
a misdemeanor, a life for a felony. When incar- 
ceration replaced these penalties it, too, satisfied 
the demand for retribution even though its pur- 
ported rationale was, successively, expiation, de- 
terrance, and reformation. 

Altogether, the treatment of criminals made 
a sorry picture of brutality and futility. Fear of 
retribution did not prevent crime; extreme pun- 
ishment did not mitigate it; and even so-called re- 
formatories seldom reformed. Maximum punish- 
ment did not assure maximum virtue. And of all 
the penalties which man devised, the only ones 
Which gave society permanent protection from 
the criminal were those which permanently re- 
moved him from it. The man who was maimed 
Physically by torture or emotionally by incarcer- 
ation was likely to be a greater menace after he 
had served his sentence than he was before. 

Unfortunately, the world did not heed Sir 
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Francis Bacon when, some 300 years ago, he 
said: “Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which 
the more man’s nature runs to, the more law 
ought to weed it out.” We have not yet weeded all 
traces of this wild justice from our legal system 
and still less from our minds and hearts. At last, 
however, criminologists, legislators, and the 
courts are thinking more about finding better 
methods of treatment than ingenious forms of 
punishment. Probably the most hopeful develop- 
ment in penology began with the realization that 
revenge does not pay. We have learned that help- 
ing an offender instead of making him suffer is 
not only humane, but psychologically and eco- 
nomically sound. 

That conclusion, however, does not solve our 
problem. Rather, it raises an infinite number of 
new problems as we try to determine that kind 
of help an offender needs and how we are going 
to give it to him. Punishment is easy in compar- 
ison to treatment. The guillotine and the pillory 
could be made in standard sizes. The instruments 
of rehabilitation must be used with each offender 
individually. 


Early Struggle of Probation in 
the Federal Courts 


Our procedures are still so new that we can 
scarcely say more than that they are promising. 
The striking results which we hope to obtain will 
depend, in large part, on you and other probation 
officers, on the tools which you adapt and invent, 
and the skill with which you use them. 

As you know, the federal probation law was not 
passed until March 1925, and then was sadly 
crippled by insufficient funds and a decided lack 
of enthusiasm in the Justice Department. The an- 
nual appropriation of $25,000 was enough to pay 
—and how munificently you can judge—for eight 
salaried probation officers at a time when there 
were 132 federal judges in 84 districts. There 
were no trained investigators to aid judges by 
means of presentence reports. Those defendants 
who were placed on probation were supervised by 
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unpaid volunteers who had no training for their 
work as a whole and, in many cases, were un- 
trained for any part of it. 

In 1930, an amendment to the Probation Act 
removed the limitation of one officer per federal 
judge and authorized the attorney general to co- 
ordinate and promote the probation system. In 
the same year, Congress increased the appropri- 
ation to $200,000 and we were on our way to pro- 
fessional, competent service. During the first 14 
months after the law was amended and the appro- 
priation increased, the number of individuals on 
probation rose, in round numbers, from 4,200 to 
14,200. The probation officers’ presentence inves- 
tigations provided valuable assistance to the 
judges. In many cases, well-managed probation 
salvaged a defendant’s good qualities, restored 
his self-respect, and helped him to become a 
useful, self-supporting citizen instead of an idle, 
unproductive, state-supported outcast. 

Though probation was essentially humane, it 
was not an act of clemency but a reasoned effort 
to obtain results which were less likely to be 
achieved inside a prison. Though it was based 
on the belief that a man who had committed one 
crime would not necessarily commit another, pro- 
bation was not intended for the hardened criminal 
whose rehabilitation was unlikely or who con- 
stituted a threat to the community. In a choice 
between society and the offender, society got— 
and still gets—first consideration. 

Of course the courts and the probation officers 
were not able to make an infallible determination 
of the success of probation any more than a phy- 
sician can guarantee a cure or the non-recurrence 
of a disease. Statistically, however, the results of 
federal probation paralleled those which had been 
obtained under the jurisdiction of the various 
states and were good enough to justify its con- 
tinuation and expansion. Studies showed it was 
easier for an individual to reinstate himself in the 
community if he was not embittered by prison 
life, contaminated by prison associates, and ever 
after followed by the forbidding shadow of a 
prison sentence. Adjustment to society involves 
an infinite number of choices. It was clear that 
the offender might learn to make them wisely by 
actually making them, not being denied the chance 
as he was, inevitably, in the regimented life of a 
prison. The knowledge that he was not rejected 
by society, but was given an opportunity to prove 
his worth, provided incentives hard to find in a 
penal institution. 


Soon after the 1930 increase, in the appropri- 
ation for the probation system, reports showed 
that the average cost of supervising a probationer 
was a little more than $21 a year, while it cost 
about $300 to maintain an inmate in a prison. 
Between June 30, 1930, and August 31, 1931, 
probationers paid more than $220,000 in fines 
which could not have been collected if they had 
been serving prison terms. In addition, these pro- 
bationers were taxpayers, producers of goods and 
services, and, in many instances, the support of 
families which might otherwise have become pub- 
lic charges. Over the years, all costs have risen 
and the ratio between supervision and incarcer- 
ation has decreased slightly. Nevertheless, the 
economic value of probation remains impressive. 


Probation Officer Needs Specialized Training 


The humane values, of course, are vastly more 
impressive. Because of the many factors which 
must be taken into consideration, it is more 
difficult to analyze and tabulate them, but they 
have been great enough to prompt Chief Justice 
Earl Warren to say: “Years of experience in the 
field of law enforcement have long since led me to 
the conclusion that the safety of society cannot 
be assured by putting all our trusts in maximum 
security prisons. We must increasingly place 
more and more emphasis on preventing our youth 
from gravitating toward a life of crime and upon 
salvaging a vast proportion of our delinquents 
through humane institutions and enlightened sys- 
tems of probation and parole.” 

In such a program the probation officer has 
great responsibility and needs specialized knowl- 
edge. Ideally, he combines many of the qualities 
of a psychiatrist, a parent, a scientist, and a cre- 
ative artist. He must use them wisely, skillfully, 
and constantly. If he is a good officer he will some- 
times think these are impossible requirements— 
but he will meet them. If he is a conscientious 
officer he will think that his is an impossible job— 
but he will do it. His work is not notable for glam- 
our or glory, but it brings an inner glow and a 
sense of accomplishment which are warming and 
lasting. 

It takes skill and adaptability to wear two hats, 
as the probation officer must do—the caseworker 
hat, and the hat of the law-enforcement officer. 
The situation is complicated even more by the 
fact that the first hat is reversible, designating 
on one side the investigator and, on the other, the 
guide and mentor. If the caseworker and the court 
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are wise and prudent the law-enforcement hat 
need not get much wear; but it should always be 
kept within easy reach and in good repair, ready 
to be put on and worn with authority if the pro- 
bationer forfeits his right to probation. 


The Presentence Investigation 


No part of the officer’s work is more important 
than the presentence investigation and the pre- 
paration of his report. These are the source of 
much information which not only helps the court, 
but also may form the basis for the future treat- 
ment of the defendant either as a probationer, in- 
mate of a penal institution, or candidate for parole. 

In my opinion, the necessary components of the 
presentence report are those facts well docu- 
mented which may help to answer two questions. 
Will the defendant’s continued presence in the 
community constitute a danger? Are his mental 
and emotional equipment, habits, family situ- 
ation, and physical condition such that he can 
profit by probation? Information which may 
supply answers to these questions is varied and 
can be profuse. A report, however, is not a bio- 
graphy. The probation officer should be as selec- 
tive as he is thorough. In othér words, he should 
never overlook any detail which might be sig- 
nificant or include in his report any material 
which is not relevant to the given situation. In 
general, the report should contain data in regard 
to the defendant’s previous record (crimes, if any, 
and the disposition on each case), accomplices, 
family background and status, schooling, special 
skills or disabilities, position in the community, 
attitude about his offense, hopes, plans, and pros- 
pects for the future. Taken together these ele- 
ments may give an insight into the underlying 
reasons why the defendant was capable of anti- 
social behavior and, secondly, the motivation for 
the crime of which he is now accused. 

Selection of this material is, in itself, a certain 
form of interpretation, but the report is not ex- 
pected to be a diagnosis and should not be allowed 
to reflect the writer’s personal bias. Just as the 
general public which knows nothing except the 
circumstances of a crime is apt to demand a harsh 
penality, so the probation officer, who knows the 
background of the criminal, is often inclined to- 
ward a more lenient attitude. Neither position 
should enter into a presentence report. We must 
tfemember that whatever the psychological and 
ethical merits of Mme. de Stael’s dictum, “To un- 
derstand everything is to pardon everything,” it 


has not been incorporated into the laws which we 
administer. 

As the defendant’s anxieties and temptations 
become more apparent to the investigator he may 
feel strongly that the offender is not evil but sick, 
that he is a victim of a bad society as surely as he 
has made it the victim of his wrong-doing. The 
judge may concur, but in deciding the matter of 
probation he must ask first: Is the defendant a 
good risk? Perhaps he is mentally sick, but given 
our present facilities and limited knowledge, will 
we be able to cure him? We have no behavior 
clinic or important source of psychotherapy at our 
disposal. 


Supervision 


Supervision of the probationer demands the 
same discernment, commonsense, and sincere in- 
terest which go into the presentence investigation. 
In addition, it requires a warm personality which 
inspires confidence, a thorough knowledge of com- 
munity resources, and the priceless ability to help 
a man to help himself. The officer must be patient 
and openminded and able to give the offender 
reason to feel assured of help, not censure. Hostil- 
ity and antisocial attitudes cannot be removed on 
demand. Since they are probably symptoms of 
some deep emotional disturbance they can yield 
only to time and the individual’s ability to under- 
stand himself. 

The probation officer’s task is not a small one. 
Even though probation has many advantages 
over incarceration, we cannot deny that the penal 
institution has facilities and can employ tech- 
niques of rehabilitation which are not so readily 
available to the probation officer. The medical, 
psychiatric, vocational, and educational services 
which are coordinated in the prison are decen- 
tralized in the community. The probation officer 
needs to know what agencies exist in his area 
and how to bring together the probationer and 
the services most likely to help him. 

Idleness is the enemy of rehabilitation both 
inside and outside of prison walls. But recreation 
and a job are not enough. After the probationer 
has them he needs encouragement and approval to 
gain the confidence he must have to work out his 
own problems. The probation officer can’t make 
a man strong by doing exercises for him. He 
can’t make him think straight by telling him what 
to think, or cause him to become law abiding by 
ordering him to stop being lawless. To be effective 
the switch from antisocial to social behavior must 
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be voluntary and self-propelled. It is nearly 
always gradual and slow, similar to the develop- 
ment of an infant, from an amoral, unsocial being 
to a well-adjusted member of society. Like the 
parent, the probation officer gives understanding 
and guidance. He represents authority but uses 
this authority to help the other to become inde- 
pendent of it. 

The probation officer must not expect uniform 
success, or success in every case. Our diagnostic 
techniques are still so imperfect that one cannot 
pretend that we always grant probation to those 
offenders who are capable of benefiting by it. Our 
knowledge of man is so incomplete that we are not 
able to understand and supply all his needs. Our 
control over his environment is so slight that we 
cannot remove all the factors which might cause 
him, in spite of his own and the probation officer’s 
efforts, to commit another offense. 


We Must Add to Our Knowledge 


We must not, however, permit ourselves to be 
overwhelmed by our failures or to become over- 


confident by reason of our successes. We must 
learn from both and continually add to our present 
store of knowledge the new contributions of the 
social and biological sciences which offer us a 
better understanding of ourselves and our fellow- 
men. 

One of the very familiar assertions about our 
era is that our understanding of man lags far 
behind our understanding of the physical world. 
There are grounds for this complaint, of course, 
but it is unfortunate that men are so blinded by 
the flash of an atomic explosion and the launching 
of satellites that they fail to see some of the less 
spectacular developments, such as those repre- 
sented in the overall correctional field. In times of 
feverish recruitment of young people to study 
means of getting there first with the most certain 
means of destruction, it is fortunate that some 
attention—far too little, perhaps—is paid to those 
who are working on problems of human reha- 
bilitation. 


She Finally Grew Up! 


A CASE STUDY 


By CHARLIE E. HOLBROOK 
Probation Officer, United States District Court at Macon, Georgia 


Michigan County noticed an automobile 

bearing New York license plates parked on 
the side of a lonely road and upon investigating he 
found two young couples inside fast asleep. When 
the youths were questioned it was apparent to the 
official that the automobile did not belong to them 
and the case was turned over to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation since it seemed clear that 
the automobile had crossed state lines. 

When questioned by FBI agents all four de- 
fendants admitted the car had been driven from 
New York and was stolen. Doris Brown, one of 
the girls, readily admitted knowingly participating 


MEMBER OF the Sheriff’s Department of a 


Epitor’s Note: This is the third of a series of case-study articles 
which follow the offender from the time of the presentence investiga- 
tion by the probation officer through the period of probation or parole 
supervision. The case study attempts to illustrate continuity in treat- 
ment and to show the part played in the total rehabilitation program by 
the probation officer during the investigation, the judge, the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, the institution, the United States Board of Parole, 
and again the probation officer during the period of supervision. All 
identifying data in the case study have been altered. 


in the offense and indicated her desire to plead 
guilty and “get it over with.” Her boy friend, the 
oldest of the grovr said he stole the car on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1954, in New York City, to be used in 
taking Doris to his mother’s home in a southern 
state. He gave no reason for going west instead 
of south after taking the car. 

The second couple actually had nothing to do 
with the theft of the car but it later developed 
they were juvenile runaways. They were returned 
to their homes and to the attention of local juvenile 
authorities. 

Both Doris and her boy friend were brought 
before a federal judge where they waived grand 
jury indictment and entered pleas of guilty to 
an information charging a violation of Title 18, 
Section 2312. Sentence was deferred so that the 
probation officers could prepare presentence re 
ports. 
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At the first interview it was quite clear to the 
probation officer that Doris was not telling the 
truth about her background. She gave one false 
statement after another in a deliberate attempt to 
conceal her identity. She had no FBI record and it 
was impossible to determine her real identity with 
the information she furnished. Since she had 
been arrested several hundred miles from the place 
where the offense was committed, she was totally 
unknown. An effort was made to obtain informa- 
tion about her from New York City but very 
little that was useful could be obtained. Doris had 
given background information purporting to show 
she was born and reared in New Orleans as the 
daughter of a drunken father and a ne’er-do-well 
mother. The mother had died several years pre- 
viously leaving Doris and a younger brother. The 
father had established a common-law relationship 
with a woman who had been a practical nurse for 
the mother. Doris made it appear she had never 
attended public school but had been taught by a 
private tutor through the equivalent of high 
school. She said she ran away from home just 
prior to her seventeenth birthday and had been 
living in New York City from that time until just 
prior to the time of her arrest. 

Investigation in New Orleans revealed there 
was no such person as .that described by Doris as 
her father and no such addresses as she gave. She 
said she was deeply in love with the boy who had 
accompanied her from New York and vowed her 
intention to marry him just as soon as they were 
both free. It did not seem to matter to her that 
her boy friend was already married and had a 
child nor did it appear to matter that in addition 
to the car theft case he was also an AWOL soldier. 
It appeared that no real background information 
could be obtained since it was impossible to get 
correct information from Doris. Consequently, 
she was brought before the United States District 
Court of the jurisdiction in which she was arrested 
and, after being given another opportunity to tell 
the truth about herself, was sentenced to an 
indefinite commitment under the newly-created 
Federal Youth Corrections Act. She was com- 
mitted to the Federal Reformatory for Women at 
Alderson, West Virginia, and remained there un- 
til released on parole in April 1956. It was several 
weeks after her commitment before her true 
identity was revealed and some of her background 
was learned. A composite postsentence investiga- 
tion was made by the institution, the probation 
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office in Michigan, and the probation office in 
her home community. 

It was learned she had been using an assumed 
name for a little more than a year and that she 
had run away from home about 1 year prior to 
becoming involved in this offense. It also was 
learned she was on probation to the juvenile court 
in her home community. She had been placed on 
probation as the climax of a long series of inci- 
dents but had remained on probation less than 1 
month before absconding. Her whereabouts was 
unknown to the local court until a letter was 
received from the institution informing court offi- 
cials that Doris was an inmate. 


Doris’ Background 


The true story of her life, as reflected in the 
files of the juvenile court, makes it easier to under- 
stand why she found herself a federal prisoner 
with an indefinite sentence. This record reflects 
that Doris was born in February 1936 in a fairly 
large southern city, the first of two children born 
to her parents. Both parents were high school 
graduates and on the surface appear to have had 
average intelligence. Her father worked in a store 
which was owned by a relative and despite his 
drinking and extramarital affairs, he made a liv- 
ing and managed to buy and pay for a home in the 
suburbs. Doris spent the first 11 years of her life 
in a home where there was an abundance of hate, 
distrust, and hatefulness. Both parents were heavy 
drinkers and were continuously fighting, fussing, 
and indulging in acts of immorality. It seems that 
Doris had no chance except to grow up into adult- 
hood with the same lack of morals as those exhib- 
ited by her parents. A second child was born to 
Doris’ parents in 1940. A few years after this 
child was born, the mother developed a mental dis- 
order which made it necessary to confine her in the 
State Hospital for the Insane. She remained here 
until her death when Doris was 11 years old. At 
the time of the mother’s death, Doris went to live 
with her maternal grandparents. Both grand- 
parents were elderly. There was little effort by 
the grandparents to discipline Doris and she was 
allowed to do pretty much as she pleased. Instead 
of attempting to correct the damage done by her 
parents, the grandfather appears to have been 
instrumental in helping Doris develop into the 
type person she was. On more than one occasion 
the grandfather was suspected of molesting young 
girls. It was well known in the community that 
he had this reputation and on several occasions he 
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came close to getting into serious trouble because 
of it. The family minister had spoken to him sev- 
eral times but it apparently did no good. When it 
was imperative that some official action would 
have to be taken, it was learned he had died. It is 
generally believed in the community that he may 
have encouraged Doris to commit acts of immor- 
ality even before she reached adolescence. 

Despite this sordid home life Doris managed to 
complete grade school without too much difficulty. 
She entered junior high school and did average or 
better work for the first year but in the second 
year had difficulty with regular attendance and 
behavior at school. She failed all subjects and was 
placed in a vocational school where she was given 
an opportunity to take a secretarial course. She 
immediately became a more serious problem at 
the vocational school and made no attempt to pass 
in any of her subjects. She seemed obsessed with 
the idea that she must impress the other students 
with her knowledge of worldly things. She was 
known for her stories of sex, crime, and knowledge 
of criminals. She was suspected of obtaining and 
using marihuana. It was generally known she had 
intimate relations with numerous high school boys 
and men. In desperation, an uncle filed a complaint 
with the juvenile court just prior to Doris’ seven- 
teenth birthday. At first the juvenile court officials 
attempted to work with her on an unofficial basis 
but Doris was extremely uncooperative and it was 
necessary to have a hearing before the court. She 
was placed on probation by the juvenile court 
judge after she made it appear she would cooper- 
ate in every way and would settle down in school. 
Less than 1 month after being placed on probation 
she induced a girl friend to leave school with her. 
The two girls left home for Texas. They hitchhiked 
as far as Louisiana where the companion decided 
she had had enough and requested assistance from 
the sheriff’s department in getting back home. 
Doris continued alone and eventually wound up 
in New York City. We are still not certain how 
she lived in New York without apparent means of 
support. She denies having practiced prostitution 
but it seems likely she did, especially in view of 
the fact that she had only one job during a period 
of more than 1 year and this job lasted only a few 
weeks. At the time of her arrest by federal au- 


1 Information submitted by the probation office of the sentencing 
court. 

2 Section 5010 (b) reads: “If the court shall find that a convicted 
person is a youth offender, and the offense is punishable by imprison- 
ment under applicable provisions of law other than this subsection, 
the court may, in lieu of the penalty of imprisonment otherwise pro- 
vided by law, sentence the youth offender to the custody of the Attorney 
General for treatment and supervision pursuant to this chapter until 
pene by the Division as provided in section 5017 (c) of this 
chapter.” 


thorities she had an active case of gonorrhea which 
she said she had contracted from her codefendant, 

At the mother’s death Doris’ brother was taken 
by an uncle, leaving the father free to do pretty 
much as he pleased. The father died while Doris 
was an inmate at Alderson but while her where- 
abouts was unknown to any member of the family. 
The uncle who had taken her brother was made 
the legal guardian of the brother and since the 
father died without leaving a will, his estate, con- 
sisting of a home and a small savings, went to the 
brother and Doris. The home and the savings are 
to be divided equally when both children reach 21. 

After the remaining members of Doris’ family 
learned of her federal sentence, several of them 
offered information about her. All agreed she had 
had a difficult life and all of them hoped her stay 
at Alderson would help her see the error of her 
ways and enable her to settle down and live like 
other young girls. The grandmother said Doris 
would be welcome in her home at any time when 
she was released. The uncles indicated they would 
be willing to help in any way possible although 
neither had room for her in their homes. 


Factors Considered in Determining Sentence: 


Doris appeared before the United States District 
Court of the jurisdiction in which she was ar- 
rested. An information consisting of one count 
was filed against her charging her with “inter- 
state transportation of a stolen motor vehicle and 
aiding and assisting.” She pleaded guilty to the 
charge and her case was referred to the probation 
office for a presentence investigation report 
prior to sentencing. 

At the time of referral the court knew nothing 
about Doris and was relying on the probation 
office to furnish complete background information. 
But Doris, as already indicated, refused to give 
correct information concerning her background 
and tried to fabricate an entirely new past history. 
Despite every effort to explain to her the purpose 
of the presentence investigation she refused to 
cooperate. A report accordingly was submitted 
to the court stating that the probation office was 
unsuccessful in obtaining a true background pic- 
ture of Doris. The judge had no alternative but 
to retain her in custody. He sentenced her to the 
custody of the Attorney General under the provi- 
sions of 5010 (b) of the Federal Youth Corrections 
Act,? believing that in a controlled environment 
and under intensive supervision and treatment 
she would receive the help she needed and that 
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the Bureau of Prisons through its diagnostic 
facilities would be able to determine her problems 
and needs and render what treatment was best 
for her. 


Factors Considered by the Bureau of Prisons 
in Designating an Institution* 


Since Doris was committed as a youth offender, 
the Bureau was asked to make special designation 
for her. The committing court recommended that 
she be sent to Alderson. In view of her age, her 
apparent sophistication, and her failure to re- 
spond to the efforts of juvenile authorities in her 
home community, Alderson appeared to be the 
most suitable institution available for her. Ac- 
tually the Bureau had little choice. She was too 
old for any juvenile institution with which the 
Bureau had a contract and there was no spe- 
cialized federal institution for younger female 
offenders. 


Doris’ Experience at the Institution 


During Doris’ orientation to the Federal Re- 
formatory for Women at Alderson, she assumed 
a rather mature, “wise” attitude, but it soon 
became evident that she was a very immature 
girl, accustomed to a minimum of supervision and 
easily influenced. As already stated, she tried to 
obscure her true identity by giving a fictitious 
name and background information. She displayed 
much bitterness toward her parents and seemed 
to be a very unstable person. Tests showed she had 
average intelligence. She was quick to learn and 
capable of good work if supervised. She had no 
occupational skills, having worked largely as a 
salesgirl. 

In view of Doris’ background—her basically 
undisciplined childhood, her involvement with the 
juvenile court, and her nomadic tendencies—it 
seemed that before anything else could be done, 
Doris would have to learn to control her whims, 
learn basic work patterns, and be in a place where 
she could have the close supervision and guidance 
she needed. This was essential for her release 
preparation because the tentative plan was to 
release her to her grandmother’s care—Doris 
would live with her and would need to find em- 
ployment. 

Doris had indicated she would like to work in 
the hospital and take the vocational training 
course for hospital workers. If that were not 

* Information rezarding the designation of an institution and Doris’ 


experience at the Federal Reformatory for Women at Alderson, W. Va., 
was furnished by the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


possible, she asked for outside work on the dairy 
or farm. But in reviewing the case, the classifi- 
cation committee decided to assign her to the 
storehouse where she would learn storehouse 
methods, and where her adjustment could be better 
observed. She was also interested in taking some 
classes and enrolled in typing, personal improve- 
ment, beauty culture, and leathercraft. 

Doris worked in the storehouse approximately 
10 months and during this time showed little 
interest in her work, doing only enough to get by. 
She wanted a change of assignment, but was re- 
minded that she would have to do good work in 
the storekeeping class first. After that she im- 
proved considerably. This seemed to be typical of 
Doris. Whenever she was given the incentive of 
a definite and more immediate goal, she showed 
improvement. This is well illustrated by the care 
of her room. During the week the room was dis- 
orderly in appearance, but at the time of weekend 
inspection, things were in proper shape. Thus 
Doris still seemed to need close and firm super- 
vision. 

In May 1955 Doris’ assignment was changed to 
the farm. She worked there until December, show- 
ing little progress in this assignment. Although 
she was obedient, and seldom complained, she was 
slow in accomplishing her tasks, needing constant 
prodding. It seemed, however, that the quality 
of her work improved as the months passed. 

She lost interest in some of her classes at first, 
but maintained an interest in others and com- 
pleted quite a few. 

For over a year after initial confinement, Doris 
was in continual difficulty, although usually of a 
minor nature. She received many disciplinary 
reports for violation of regulations such as coming 
late to work and class, violating smoking regula- 
tions, being impertinent to an officer, and coming 
to breakfast line unkempt in appearance. 

Doris was given a special interview by the 
Youth Division at her own request, but parole was 
deferred. Parole was again deferred at the institu- 
tional review hearing in August 1955. Between 
the institutional review hearing of August and 
that of November 1955, Doris showed little change 
in her response to the institutional program. She 
continued to have minor disciplinary reports. On 
her work assignment it was reported that “. .. 
she usually can be found working with the girls 
who do most of the cutting up... ” In the living 
quarters she was reported to be trying to stay out 
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of trouble and was improving in her general 
attitude. Parole was again deferred. 

In December 1955 Doris was assigned to the 
garment shop with the idea that she would receive 
some training for possible employment upon re- 
lease. She received training as a power sewing 
machine operator and made very good progress. 
She applied herself and appeared interested in her 
work. It was felt that she had the potential of an 
excellent operator. 

After the November hearing Doris showed 
marked improvement, not only in her work assign- 
ments, but in her cottage as well. She put forth 
effort to control her behavior, curbed her rather 
rude manner, and did not remain in her quarters 
as frequently. She showed improvement in her 
room care and took more interest in personal 
grooming. After the institutional review hearing 
of April 1956, she was granted parole effective in 
April 1956 as previously indicated. 

There was not too much choice in making release 
plans for Doris, as she had only her grandmother 
and an uncle to turn to. The grandmother had 
shown a lot of interest in her (throughout the con- 
finement period Doris had been urged to corre- 
spond with her) and was anxious for Doris to 
live with her, even though she (the grandmother) 
was not in the best of health and not financially 
able to take her. The uncle agreed to help her 
financially and said he had $100 he would let her 
use until she could find a job. But he did not want 
her living with him as she would be associating 
with his children. No job was available for Doris 
upon release, but the employment bureau had been 
contacted and it was reasonably certain that she 
would not have any trouble in finding employment. 

Although Doris was not at all outstanding in 
her adjustment in the institution, she had shown 
definite progress. This was the more encouraging 
in view of her very poor judgment and immaturity 
at the time of her commitment, and the fact that 
she was very undisciplined. She had little founda- 
tion to build upon. Although at the time of release 
she still needed supervision and prodding, she was 
responding much better and seemed to realize that 
good conduct and attitudes are essential in reach- 
ing worth-while goals. 


Considerations in Granting Parole* 


During Doris’ 2 years at the Federal Reforma- 
tory for Women at Alderson, W. Va., she was 


4 Information furnished by the Youth Division of the U. S. Board 
of Parole. 

5 In the Federal Government the probation officer supervises both 
probationers and parolees. 
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seen five times by members of the Board of Parole, 
In each of those reviews the members searched 
for indications that Doris might be maturing. It 
was evident to them that her behavior prior to her 
commitment to Alderson had been childish and 
uncontrolled. There seemed to be no attempt to 
take on any of the attitudes of adulthood. During 
her first year at Alderson the Parole Board mem- 
bers received numerous reports about her rude- 
ness, disciplinary problems, and poor work habits. 
To parole her with those attitudes would only be 
inviting further delinquencies. Rather than put 
her “on the streets” too soon and bring her back 
as a parole violator, the Youth Division of the 
Board decided to keep her in the institution until 
some signs of growing up appeared. 

Finally, after about a year and a half, she 
demonstrated her desire to gain the confidence of 
the institutional personnel and began doing her 
assigned chores in a more diligent and efficient 
manner. A review 6 months after the first signs 
of improvement revealed that she had been able to 
sustain her self-control and had become a profi- 
cient machine operator in the garment shop. 

At this point, believing that Doris had made 
maximum use of the services and facilities offered 
her and that the most opportune time for trial 
in the community had come, the Youth Division 
ordered her paroled, effective April 14, 1956. The 
Division stipulated that she receive close super- 
vision, that no traveling about the country be 
permitted, and that she live with relatives if 
proper arrangements could be made. 


Doris’ Adjustment on Parole 


When time for parole planning came our pro- 
bation office’ had no difficulty in getting the prom- 
ise of cooperation from Doris’ grandmother and 
her two uncles. The grandmother reiterated her 
offer to furnish a home and the uncles again 
offered financial assistance in the event it should 
become necessary. 

The grandmother lived in the suburbs in a 
section not served by public transportation, mak- 
ing it necessary that some provision be worked 
out for Doris to go to and from work. It was 
learned that there were several car pools in the 
neighborhood and there seemed to be little ques- 
tion that she would be able to get in one of the 
pools as a paying rider. We could see no reason 
why this would not be an ideal plan since Doris 
would be back home. 

We ran into difficulty in securing a promise of 
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employment since Doris had no employment record 
and no one was willing to hire her without inter- 
viewing her. This problem was discussed with the 
local State Employment Service where we received 
assurance that every effort would be made to place 
her in a suitable job immediately upon her release. 
Arrangements were made by the employment 
service counselors to administer a series of apti- 
tude tests in order to determine for what type of 
work Doris was best suited. Knowing that the 
State Employment Service had an excellent 
working relationship with most of the large con- 
cerns in the area and that several of our parolees 
had been placed in excellent jobs by the Service, 
our probation office approved release on parole 
without assured employment. 

We found it impossible to secure the services of 
a competent adviser due to Doris’ constant mis- 
behavior prior to her runaway. Accordingly, it 
was decided that an adviser would not be required 
and that a probation officer would serve in that 
capacity at least until the services of an adviser 
could be obtained after her arrival. 

Doris reported to the probation office on May 21, 
1956 accompanied by an uncle, to complete her 
“arrival notice” and to receive instruction regard- 
ing the conditions of parole. Picture in your mind 
a 20-year-old girl with a rather attractive figure, 
lovely chestnut-brown hair with contrasting blue- 
green eyes. Now smear vivid red lipstick over a 
much too large area of the mouth, rouge the cheeks 
much too heavily and smear mascara liberally. 
Place a cigarette in her hand and you will have a 
fairly accurate portrait of Doris as she appeared 
to the probation officer. 

It was immediately apparent that she was 
wholly dissatisfied with the setup as she found 
it upon her return. She asserted she fully intended 
to rent an apartment for herself rather than live 
with her grandmother. It was pointed out to her 
that her parole plan was known to her when she 
left the institution and she had agreed to abide 
by it. She denied having been told that she was to 
live with her grandmother and stated that even 
if she had been told she could not have agreed to 
it since she and her grandmother could not get 
along. She also pointed out that it would be im- 
possible for her to live with the grandmother due 
to the presence of the mentally defective aunt in 
the home. She further pointed out that the grand- 
mother lived too far from public transportation 
for her to get back and forth to town. 

Doris was told that allowing her to rent an 


apartment and make her own living arrangements 
was entirely out of the question because she was 
a single, unattached young girl and also because 
she was financially unable to keep an apartment 
with all the expenses connected with it. 

At this point the uncle agreed with Doris that 
she should not be forced to live with the grand- 
mother. He said this had not occurred to him 
during our previous conferences but he could see 
now that it would not work. He offered to allow 
Doris to remain in his home temporarily until 
other living arrangements could be worked out. 
He made it clear that the arrangement would only 
be temporary and that while living in the home 
she would be expected to do her share of the work 
and also would be expected to conduct herself in a 
lady-like manner. We agreed to this change in 
plans. 

Doris asked what kind of job we had arranged 
for her and became almost indignant when she 
discovered no job had been arranged. She was 
under the impression we would have a job waiting 
for her immediately upon her arrival. She was not 
at all impressed with the offer of assistance by 
the State Employment Service and was even less 
impressed with the idea of taking aptitude tests. 
An effort was made to show her that everything 
that could be done to assist her had been done and 
that from then on it would be pretty much up to 
her. An effort was made to help her to see that 
we would not expect the impossible of her but 
that we would expect her to give her complete 
cooperation. She agreed to go by the employment 
office and take the tests and also agreed to take 
any job which might be offered her. 


Misgivings About Parole 


Doris confided that during her stay at Alderson 
she had heard so many stories about probation 
officers from parole violators that she had come 
to dread being under supervision. It was because 
of this fear that she wanted a complete list of do’s 
and don’ts as a guide while under our supervision. 
It was most difficult to get her to see that no such 
list could be compiled. We very carefully pointed 
out that the probation officer’s primary task is 
to help parolees rather than to report them as 
violators and that she should look to the probation 
officer as a friend. She admitted having made 
many mistakes in the past and indicated a desire 
to start a new life and make something of herself. 

Doris asked if she would be permitted to use 
her assumed name rather than her own name. 
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She seemed to feel it would be easier to keep her 
past a secret by using the new name. She had 
never liked her real name and often had thought 
about going to court and having her real name 
changed to the assumed name. It was pointed out 
to her that she had been committed under the 
assumed name and had been paroled under it. 
We told her we had no objections if she wanted 
to use it. 

Before leaving the office she asked permission 
to dye her hair, justifying her request by saying 
she hated the color of her hair and had always 
wanted to be a blond. Since there is nothing in pa- 
role regulations forbidding dyed hair she was told 
we had no real objection. Mention was made of the 
very nice combination of coloring of her hair and 
eyes in an effort to help her to see she could not 
hope to improve her looks by dying her hair. 

When Doris left the office after the initial inter- 
view she seemed to be in a much better frame of 
mind than when the interview started. She prom- 
ised her cooperation and expressed appreciation 
for the time given her in which to bring up so 
many different matters. During the first few days 
Doris was home several conferences were held 


with her and her relatives in regard to a per-. 


manent living arrangement. It was found to be 
quite impracticable for her to remain any length 
of time in her uncle’s home because she couldn’t 
have her own room and also because she did not 
seem to feel at ease in the home. 

We were asked by the State Employment Ser- 
vice counselor if we would suggest to Doris that 
she use some discretion in applying her makeup 
as it would be quite difficult to place her while 
she looked so artificial. It was suggested to Doris 
that she leave off most of her rouge and mascara. 
She agreed to try to improve her appearance but 
still insisted she wanted to dye her hair. 

The placements tests were administered through 
the Employment Service and it was found she had 
a poor manual dexterity test score but had scored 
above average on all other phases of the test. She 
attributed her low score in the manual dexterity 
test to nervousness from trying too hard. 

Within a very short time what appeared to be 
an excellent job was obtained in the packing and 
shipping department of a large bakery. This job 
was obtained by the Employment Service despite 
Doris’ low score in the manual dexterity tests. 
The unpleasant part of this job was the working 
hours from 3 o’clock in the afternoon until 11 
o’clock at night. This seemed to please Doris, how- 
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ever, since it allowed her to have more time during 
the day to get out in the sun. She seemed obsessed 
with the idea that she must obtain a deep suntan 
as quickly as possible. 

As soon as she received employment Doris was 
allowed to move into a room in the home of. a 
friend of her uncle’s. She remained in the home 
only a few days before she was asked to move. The 
reason we were given was that she disturbed 
the landlady when she came in at night from her 
job. No mention was made of any misconduct on 
Doris’ part, either by her relatives or by the land- 
lady. She moved to another room where the same 
thing happened within a very short time. Again 
we were given no other reason than Doris’ dis- 
turbing the family when she returned from work 
late at night. 


Doris Is Discharged From Her Job 


Slightly less than a month after being employed 
by the bakery Doris was discharged because she 
refused to do the work assigned to her. She gave 
as her excuse that she had hurt her hand the night 
before and was not able to use it in doing the 
work required of her. She did have a sore hand 
but we did not feel it was serious enough to 
warrant her refusing to work. When it was 
pointed out to her that she had run the risk of 
being sent back to Alderson, she begged another 
chance to show us that she could and would do 
better in the future. 

It came to light that her supervisor at the 
bakery had noticed a general letdown in Doris’ 
production. The supervisor had determined that 
this probably was brought about because Doris 
was getting insufficient rest and sleep. We dis- 
covered that she had been getting up early in the 
morning and was spending the entire day at a 
local amusement park where there was a swim- 
ming pool. She had pushed herself to the point 
where she was not getting enough rest and had 
become irritable and difficult to get along with. 

Doris admitted she had been spending too much 
time at the park but stated that she was trying 
to get a suntan and that in order to do so she had 
been spending a great deal of time dressed in a 
bathing suit. She denied that spending time at the 
park had caused her to lose her job and insisted 
that she had quit the job when she was asked to do 
a job which she could not perform because of her 
sore hand. 

Doris was told we did not want to see or hear 
of her being in the park until she had secured 
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her to spend all of each day in an effort to find 
work and that when she found another job she 
was not to leave it until she had discussed the 
matter with us and had secured permission to 
make a change. 

The Employment Service was unable to place 
her on another job with any of the establishments 
in town and Doris found it difficult to get a job 
on her own. 

In one of our many interviews with her we 
discovered she had spent most of what she had 
earned at the bakery on sport clothes and bathing 
suits. She also had spent a considerable amount 
of money on cosmetics and having her hair dyed 
a platinum blonde color. The dyed hair did nothing 
to improve her appearance and, if anything, made 
her look more artificial. 

In desperation she accepted a job as recep- 
tionist at a local dance studio where most of her 
pay was to be taken in dancing lessons which were 
eventually to lead to her employment as a dance 
instructor. We allowed her to accept this job on 
condition that she continue looking for employ- 
ment and that she take the first legitimate full- 
time job that became available. Her hours at the 
dance studio were from 1:00 p.m. until 10:30 p.m. 
or 11:00 p.m., allowing her most of the morning 
hours to look for work. Her pay at the dance 
studio was barely sufficient to cover the cost of 
room and board and did not allow anything for 
luxuries or incidental expenses. 

Shortly after taking the job at the dance studio 
she was requested to give up the third room which 
was located in a boarding house catering to young 
girls attending local business schools. When Doris 
was asked to move from this room we conducted 
a thorough investigation and learned she had been 
staying out much beyond the hours she was 
supposed to be out at night and was causing con- 
siderable disturbance in the boarding house be- 
cause of her late hours and her inability to get 
along with the other boarders. We learned that 
she had been getting off from work and then 
riding with a motorcycle club composed of a group 
of other young people in the community and on 
Several occasions had not gotten back to her room 
until the early morning hours. The landlady 
reported that Doris had begun acting so “common” 
that she could no longer be tolerated by the other 
boarders. She reported that Doris used vulgar 
and obscene language to the other girls and was 
unable to get along with them. The landlady also 


SHE FINALLY GREW UP! 


another job. It was explained we would expect 
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complained that Doris’ hideous makeup and dyed 
hair made her look like a prostitute and was caus- 
ing talk. She emphasized that she ran a respect- 
able boarding house and could not afford to have 
a person like Doris in the house as it would cause 
her to lose her boarders, a great many of whom 
were young, single girls whose parents would not 
approve of Doris. 

We also learned that Doris had been asked to 
leave her other boarding places for similar rea- 
sons. It developed, moreover, that all of her rela- 
tives knew why she had been asked to move but 
they did not tell us because they did not want to be 
responsible for sending her back to prison. We 
also found out she had been asked to leave her 
uncle’s home because she was unwilling to be of 
any assistance around the house and was unwill- 
ing to contribute to the family budget. 

The relatives asked that we give Doris another 
chance to straighten herself out. They promised 
to inform us immediately if they heard other 
reports of her misconduct. 

When confronted with all this information 
about changing boarding places so often, she 
readily admitted she had remained out late but 
could see nothing wrong with it since her friends 
in the motorcycle club were with her and could 
get together only at night. She could see no reason 
why her hours should be of any concern to anyone 
since she was old enough to take care of herself. 
We tried to help her understand that her conduct 
might be above reproach but that keeping late 
hours was causing talk. An effort was made also 
to help her see that she must get proper rest and 
sleep if she expected to stay well and do her job 
properly. 

She attempted to pass off her trouble with the 
other girls as jealousy on their part because of her 
popularity with the male members of the motor- 
cycle club. She did agree she had used some un- 
ladylike language but justified it by saying the 
other girls used language to match hers. Again 
she asked for another chance and promised to do 
better, to keep more reasonable hours, and to make 
a concentrated effort to get along with people with 
whom she lived. 

We tried to secure a room for Doris at the local 
YWCA but without success. The Secretary ex- 
pressed that Doris would be unacceptable as a 
resident because of her past reputation and her 
general appearance. 

Through the efforts of one of her uncles, a room 
was located at another boarding house in another 
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part of town and for a while it seemed that Doris 
was making a satisfactory adjustment. The land- 
lady at this house was known as “Mother” to all 
the boarders there. Doris became quite fond of her 
and tried to please her. This landlady gave Doris 
part of her room and board in exchange for Doris’ 
help in setting the table, straightening rooms, 
and similar tasks. This worked out quite well for 
a time but then Doris became dissatisfied and 
wanted to find other work that was more remuner- 
ative. She was successful in finding a few jobs 
which at first seemed to be promising but proved 
unsatisfactory for one reason or another. 


Rumors Are Received 


We then began receiving rumors of immoral 
conduct on Doris’ part and countless hours were 
spent investigating each of them, but we were 
never able to discover quite enough to justify our 
giving up. Many interviews were held with Doris 
and her questionable conduct was discussed. She 
would always deny intentional wrongdoing but 
always promised to do better. 

While Doris was under our supervision she 
had a succession of boy friends but lost interest 
in one as rapidly as another came along. On sev- 
eral occasions she had confided her love for some 
particular boy only to tell us at the next interview 
it was a mistake. She even asked permission to 
marry a soldier she had known a few weeks and 
had even decided to marry him on her 21st birth- 
day. She lost interest in him within a month’s time. 

After several weeks at the dance studio Doris 
was “promoted” to dance instructor. We use 
“promoted” for the reason that she was to be 
paid by the hour, but was only paid for those 
hours actually spent in teaching. Since she had no 
students to teach, she had no income. We were 
totally at a loss to discover why she could not 
secure a job and kept insisting she must secure 
employment if she were to remain on parole. By 
good fortune she went to the personnel office of a 
large clothing manufacturing concern and was 
able to talk to the personnel manager himself. In 
desperation she told him her complete history, 
including her stay at Alderson where she had 
gained a little experience in the operation of the 
type sewing machine used by the company. He 
decided to give Doris a chance and put her to work 
within a few days. He seemed to have an interest 
in her welfare and went out of his way to see that 
she was given the proper training and assistance 
in bringing her production up to standard. 
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In order to accept the job it was necessary to 
give up her work at the dance studio where she 
had signed a contract which provided for the re- 
payment of the cost of the lessons given her if she 
left the organization within a prescribed time, 
She was threatened with a lawsuit for breaking 
her contract, but when the studio learned of her 
parole status nothing further was mentioned. 
Doris seemed to be quite happy in the new work 
at the garment factory and for several months 
we had only routine contact with her and no 
reports of misconduct. 

Then one day out of the clear blue sky reports 
started coming in that Doris had arranged a 
double date which resulted in the near-rape of a 
young boarder at the boarding house. This matter 
was first reported to us by Doris’ relatives who 
became indignant because we did not lock her up 
immediately. They were unwilling to listen to us 
when we tried to explain that before a parolee 
could be returned as a violator proof of the viola- 
tion would be required. Our investigation indicated 
that the alleged rape charge was unfounded. It 
seems that Doris and one of the young girls who 
boarded at the place had gone with two boys to 
a local drive-in restaurant in an automobile owned 
by one of the boys. While parked at the restaurant 
Doris and her boy friend indulged in a little neck- 
ing which offended the tastes of the second girl 
who requested that she immediately be taken back 
to the boarding house. The girl was brought back 
to the boarding house and she gave the landlady 
what later proved to be a highly exaggerated 
account of what transpired. It later developed 
there had never been any question that the young 
girl had been harmed in any way nor had im- 
proper advances been made to her. 

The landlady talked to Doris about her unlady- 
like behavior and some unkind words were ex- 
changed when Doris became indignant. She then 
called Doris’ aunt to ask her advice as how to deal 
with Doris and learned that Doris was on parole. 
This upset the landlady who told Doris she must 
move out immediately because she had been un- 
truthful when she moved to her place. Doris was 
given a few days in which to find other living 
quarters and was told she must get out. 

When we discussed Doris’ situation with the 
landlady she said that during the entire time Doris 
had lived with her there was never any indication 
of dishonesty on Doris’ part, and further said that 
for the most part Doris’ behavior had been above 
reproach. She did admit that on a few occasions 
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Doris had remained out later at night than was 
usual but that she had always had one excuse or 
another which was accepted by the landlady. We 
went into Doris’ past history with the landlady 
and explained as best we could the progress that 
had been made up to the present time. After a 
great deal of persuasion the landlady agreed to 
let Doris remain in the home with the under- 
standing Doris would make a sincere effort to 
do better. The landlady promised to notify us at 
the first indication that Doris’ behavior was out of 
line. She also said she would insist that Doris 
make an effort to improve herself, especially her 
appearance, that she would try to get Doris to 
let her hair grow back to its natural color, and 
would try to get her to stop using so much makeup. 


Doris Finally Grows Up 


When informed she would not have to move, 
Doris broke into tears and told the landlady she 
would do anything in the world if she could just 
make up for what she had done. She said that 
she had learned to love her more than she had 
ever loved her own mother and that it would 
almost kill her to have to leave. In view of the 
landlady’s agreement to give Doris another chance, 
we decided to allow her to remain. It appears we 
made the proper decision, for since that time we 
have had no reports of misconduct. Doris con- 
tinued to work at the garment factory until re- 
cently when she was approached by an uncle who 
agreed to bear all her expenses at a local business 
school if she would apply herself and take a 
secretarial course. 

To accept the offer of the business course offered 
by the uncle it was necessary for Doris to give up 
her job at the garment factory. Before giving up 
the job, however, she made arrangements for 


SHE FINALLY GREW UP! 


The success of parole depends upon many things. But one fact frequent- 
ly overlooked is that a parole system cannot rise above the level of the in- 
stitutions from which parolees are released. It follows, therefore, that the 
primary function of the correctional institution is to provide opportunities 


through which the prisoner may equip himself with skills and reestablish 
his self-respect. 
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part-time employment at a local drive-in restau- 
rant where she could earn enough money to take 
care of her board and personal needs during the 
time she was in school. As of this writing she | 
has been in school for several weeks and so far as 
we are able to determine she is making normal © 
progress. 

We are happy to report that Doris is now quite 
an attractive brown-haired girl. She has given up 
much of her makeup and when one sees her on the 
street it is hard to realize that a few short months 
ago she looked the part of a prostitute. We do not 
contend she has changed completely but we can 
say she has shown marked improvement. She is 
fairly regular in attendance at the church of which 
the landlady is a member. The landlady reports 
that Doris has made remarkable improvement in 
her language and seldom, if ever, utters a vile 
word in her presence. 

We have made many blunders in our handling 
of this case. We realize that some of these blun- 
ders could have been avoided, but this is an illus- 
tration of the old saying that “hindsight is better 
than foresight.” We do not feel that we have, by 
any stretch of the imagination, performed won- 
ders, but we do feel that we have had a small 
part in helping a lost, bewildered girl find her 
way back to a promising future. 


EpITor’s NOTE: Since the completion of this case 
study the probation office reports that Doris has re- 
sponded most favorably to its counsel and guidance, has 
matured to a remarkable degree, and has achieved a 
sense of self-worth and self-respect she had not before 
possessed. On the basis of her satisfactory overall 
adjustment and her promising outlook, the Youth 
Division believed supervision could safely be terminated. 
Accordingly, under the provisions of Section 5021 of 
Title 18 of the United States Code (Federal Youth 
Corrections Act), the Division closed the case on March 
19, 1958, and furnished a certificate setting aside the 
conviction. 


—JAMES V. BENNETT 


Hopeful Elements in the Correctional Process 


By DONALD CLEMMER 
Director, Department of Corrections, District of Columbia 


ing 30 years in this trying business and over 

this long trail there has been much to discour- 
age and hurt. Our crime picture the nation over 
is not a pleasant one. Indeed, the crime picture is 
appalling. Certainly the progress we practitioners 
have made in the correctional process leaves much 
to be desired. Any analysis of human relations 
anywhere—going beyond the mere field of law en- 
forcement to more important areas in society— 
reveals turmoil and confusion among nations, 
races, and classes that is utterly baffling. It is 
almost a commonplace to say that man under- 
stands better the behavior of planets and atoms 
and insects and race horses—well, not race horses, 
but more about the physical sciences—than he 
understands himself. 

And so when I speak to you about hopeful 
elements in the correctional process, I do so from 
a perspective that admits of the complexity of the 
nature of human nature. Yet somehow or other 
I am not as gloomy as some about homo sapiens 
in particular or western civilization in general. 

We had a poet in town 6 months ago who lec- 
tured at the Library of Congress—a Pulitzer prize 
winner no less. The newspaper stories the next 
day were so full of doom and foreboding, it was 
enough to warrant national suicide. This unhappy 
man found no hope in anything. He found a spirit- 
less youth, religion as a cave to crawl into, a de- 
cline in intellectuality, and almost the whole of 
mankind with its foundations washed away. I 


[ine TO YOU as an old prison hand. I am push- 


EpitTor’s NOTE: In March of this year Donald Clem- 
mer was selected by the Corrections Conference of the 
Health and Welfare Council for the National Capital 
Area to receive its annual award for outstanding ser- 
vice in the prevention and control of delinquency and 
crime. On the occasion of the presentation Mr. Clemmer 
responded by calling attention to some of the more 
promising expectations in correctional work. We are 
privileged to be able to present in FEDERAL PROBATION 
words of hope and encouragement from one who has 
a broad and varied experience in the correctional field, 
an understanding of human nature, and a genuine con- 
cern for the problems and needs of people in trouble. 
Mr. Clemmer is recognized by his colleagues as one of 
the leading lights in the field of penology. His classic 
work, 7'he Prison Community, first published in 1940, 
is being reissued in August by Rinehart and Company, 
New York. 
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don’t dig these poets very well, to be sure, so I 
*phoned the reporter, Roy Meachum, who covered 
the story, for an additional opinion. He described 
the lecturer as a Gloomy Gus who was all tired 
out. 

I mention this pessimism which is so prevalent 
these days simply to let it be known that I am 
aware it exists and that in spite of it, and in spite 
of the sordid crime picture generally, I believe 
I see signs of progress and hope in this field that 
binds us together in this organization. This hope 
in the correctional process is not a blind optimism, 
but rather a considered judgment of some signifi- 
cant events in law enforcement and correctional 
treatment over the last several years. 

In looking for hopeful elements in the correc- 
tional process, and keeping in mind that “hope” 
is relative, I do little more now than catalog and 
identify some of the areas. Let us note first two 
developments in criminal jurisprudence by way 
of example. 


The Durham Decision 


It seems to me that the decision handed down 
in the case of Durham v. United States (214 F.2d 
862) has a promising and hopeful tone that will 
affect the correctional process favorably as the 
years pass. I do not mention Durham simply to be 
fashionable and I recognize there still are some 
vague areas in this concept that need clarification. 
Men of good will and broad experience differ on 
Durham as you know. In 8 years there are some 40 
or so journal articles on this case and it has made 
us think. Durham has vast ramifications and time 
does not permit discussion here. In substance, 
however, the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia has held: that “ .. . an accused is not 
criminally responsible if his unlawful act was the 
product of mental disease or defect...” providing 
the mental disease or defect in the collective mind 
of the jury is causal in the criminal act. 

Now, I mention Durham as a hopeful element 
for two reasons. The first is that psychiatrists 
under Durham can discuss the personality struc- 
ture of an accused and, virtually, the causes of 
crime in the courtroom. This was not completely 
possible before Durham, and the implication is 
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that perhaps in the future the causes of all crime, 
let alone that which results from mental disease 
or defect, may be discussed openly in the court- 
room. Why not? Courts, traditionally, determine 
intent, or motivation or the guilty mind and, 
of course, guilt or innocence and assess penalties 
when guilty. But evidence on intent in crime is 
not the analysis of the causes of crime. Why 
should not all the demonstrable causes in a crime 
of any kind come out in the courtroom? I think 
they should and I predict they will a few decades 
ahead, and I say Durham is hopeful in this re- 
spect. The door is opened. 

The second way in which this case is hopeful, 
although less involved, is that it stresses and re- 
emphasizes treatment for the offender. It is good 
to have this said time and time again and from 
many different courts. 

So much for Durham who, incidentally, was 
our prisoner and who will be known for 200 years, 
long after his keepers are forgotten. 


Model Penal Code 


As a second major hope in the field of criminal 
jurisprudence, note is made of the development 
of a model penal code by the American Law 
Institute. This monumental project has been un- 
derway for some years. There are many fine legal 
minds working on the code with both liberals and 
conservatives propounding their views in such a 
way, I am told, that the end result will provide 
a realistic set of model statutes pertinent to our 
dynamic and changing culture. The model penal 
code is concerned not only with criminal law but 
also with standards of organization for police, 
probation, the courts, correctional systems, and 
so on. One can only guess just now where this 
movement primarily within the legal profession 
will take us. The model code recognizes the prin- 
ciples of individualized treatment for offenders 
and it is understood the concept, “imprisonment 
at hard labor,” will be somewhat modified. On 
the other hand, the model code will not aim at any 
single objective such as punishment only or re- 
form only. Sentencing will take into account the 
necessity for incapacitating the dangerous crim- 
inal through imprisonment or otherwise, since 
the community cannot wait for its protection 
until his reformation has been tested. Some of the 
existing concepts aimed at deterrence will con- 
tinue and penalties will continue to be exacted 
according to the seriousness of a crime and its 
damage to society. 


Whatever forr: the model penal code takes, 
it can be helpful in improving the existing crim- 
inal statutes, the provisions of which are geared 
to earlier times or are procedurally difficult; and 
it can be helpful and hopeful in setting high stand- 
ards for the agencies of law enforcement. While 
it is one thing to prepare a model penal code, it 
is quite another to see it enacted into law. 
Through the vast influence of the American Bar, 
however, improvements will follow. 


Biochemistry and Endocrinology 


Now to biochemistry. From jurisprudence to 
biochemistry is quite a jump in an effort to locate 
hopeful elements in the correctional process; yet 
I believe it is warranted. My training and reading 
over the years has been largely in law enforce- 
ment and the social sciences, but still I cannot 
forget the twin majors I had in biology and chem- 
istry as an undergraduate! In warmhearted aca- 
demic arguments years ago my friends used to 
characterize me as a “tissue-sociologist,” that is 
to say, one who mixed environmental causation as 
to the roots of human behavior with a strong dash 
of biological motivation. There is nothing unique 
in this, of course, for the personality must be re- 
garded as a total entity. Yet certain doctrinaire 
sociologists of the time were inclined to postulate 
that almost all human behavior is culturally in- 
duced. And I guess, really, it is for the most part, 
but within the framework of the instinctual 
drives. 

I recall I used to say more or less in jest, 20 
years ago, that when men were paroled there 
would someday be developed “good conduct” pills 
to react on the body tissues in such a way as to 
reduce the drive for crime. I regarded such talk 
as silly, actually, and it was mixed with a good 
deal of Gemutlichkeit (warm, convivial feeling). 
However—and no one is more suprised than I— 
along came the tranquilizers and their as-yet-un- 
known derivatives which can and do control be- 
havior. There is no such development yet as a 
“good conduct pill,” of course, and perhaps it is 
doubtful if such a specific can be developed. But 
even now, in experimental ways, the tranquilizing 
drugs and the energy-creating drugs, plus psycho- 
therapy, plus theological approaches, plus realistic 
social casework, can help the difficult personality 
adjust in complex environments when used with 
care under wise medical and administrative guid- 
ance. We live in an age of miracles. Who can 
doubt the possibility of anything—except death 
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and taxes—when we talk quite calmly of space 
flights to the moon, the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, and so on. Is it not reasonable to presume 
a little that the natural scientists concerned with 
man’s body can create miracles to combat crime, 
so to speak, as the physical scientists have created 
miracles in their fields. 

Relatedly, endocrinologists for years have con- 
tended that the malfunctioning of the little duct- 
less glands which pour their hormones into the 
blood stream account in varying degrees for some 
of the bizarre behavior that is frequently called 
crime. Who can say what deep secrets of life still 
lay hidden in the endocrine system and what mir- 
acles may yet be developed that will add dimension 
to life and, through integration with social ap- 
proaches, bring a decrease in crime or improved 
techniques in the correctional process. Most sig- 
nificant research is underway throughout the 
country on the endocrines and some particularly 
interesting concepts pertain to the hypothalmus, 
that ductless gland tucked away on the lower floor 
of the brain adjacent to the pituitary. I do not 
pretend to know or understand all this, yet one 
would be blind to ignore the hopeful implications 
involved. I submit that an attack on the pheno- 
mena of crime by chemists and biologists will one 
day be dramatic. 


Probation and Parole 


Let us move from biological considerations to 
some of the agencies charged with applying the 
correctional process. Probation and parole, as con- 
cepts and systems, have been among the most 
hopeful elements in the correctional picture for 
many years. These methods to assist in the crime 
control problem are in the nature of “social in- 
ventions” that society has developed in its con- 
science to avoid imprisonment whenever possible. 
Can you imagine what the law-enforcement pro- 
blems would be without them—when every of- 
fender was committed to a jail or prison without 
any discretion by the court, or when every of- 
fender was made to serve a full sentence without 
the sort of hope that a parole system can give. 
This would be more damaging to the community 
by far than criminal phenomena, I am sure. I men- 
tion probation and parole as contemyorary, hope- 
ful elements because I believe I see optimistic 
signs that their importance is becoming more 
widely recognized. To make probation and parole 
the force for progress they can be, calls for not 
doubling nor tripling, but increasing their staffs 


fourfold in order to control and supervise and to 
apply various therapies for that proportion of 
offenders who do not need imprisonment. 


Enlightened Prison Management 


Even with expanded probation and parole we 
still need institutions, and strong ones, to incar- 
cerate offenders for varying periods. I am not one 
who believes that the idea of the prison is archaic 
and that it can be done away with in the next 
century or so. We must continue to confine men 
and women who oppose the will of society in 
dangerous ways, yet the correctional process of 
imprisonment must be carried on with humanity. 
Humanitarianism, like virtue, is not only its own 
reward, but it is good prison business. 

The rise of humanitarianism during the last 
century has had its influence on penal practices 
in noticeable ways. Earlier societies employed cor- 
poral punishment strictly as personal retribution 
and with deterrence and reform as only a vague 
and secondary purpose. The development of im- 
prisonment as a form of penality for violation of 
laws is, in the historical sense, rather new, and 
the concept of rehabilitation as we know it is very 
new, having only a few decades of experience be- 
hind it. As humanitarianism has in minute and 
almost indescribable ways edged slowly into most 
human relations, so also has it influenced our 
penal programs. 

In tune with the doctrine of humanitarianism, 
the modern American prison operates as best it 
can as a place for the training and rehabilitation 
of its wards. Actually the middle of this century 
is a period of transition between the bastille type 
of penitentiary stressing hard labor and the pun- 
itive spirit, and the new type of correctional 
institution dominated by a balanced program of 
work, education, therapy of various kinds, and the 
spirit of reform. Most American prisons fall 
somewhere in between the punitive and reform 
concepts in the philosophy of their operations. 

The more advanced among the penal and cor- 
rectional systems offer varied training to inmates 
aimed at improving the men not only in basic 
education and work skills, but also in character. 
Various and sometimes ingenious techniques are 
applied to further these aims. Courses of instruc- 
tion are offered in academic, vocational, and social 
areas, reinforced by counseling on an individual 
and group basis and integrated with active reli- 
gious and recreational programs. These programs 
function best in institutions of various types and 


with populations of less than 600 and if profes- 
sional staff are available under an insightful ad- 
ministration. 

Is there an element of hope in present penal 
practice? Yes, I think there is. I find hope in the 
86 percent or so who conclude parole and among 
the 50 to 60 percent or so of men and women who 
do not come back within a 5 year period, when 
it is kept in mind that by the time a man or wo- 
man is sent to prison there is much that is un- 
savory behind them as a rule. 

It seems to me that in our modern prisons we 
do all we can, within budgetary limitations which 
society sets, to prepare the inmate for an adjust- 
ment in the free community without recourse to 
crime. We prison people, first of all and as an arm 
of democracy, treat prisoners with patience. The 
attitude of hate or brutality is now gone in most, 
if not all, American prisons. We offer a variety 
of training courses, as I mentioned, totaling 153 
in my own Department, for example. We counsel 
with the inmates. We believe in prayer and we 
pray with them. We feed them well, not only be- 
cause it is the proper thing to do, but because it 
is also wise management. We have them work, 
of course, and train them in the habits and skills 
of work. We try to instill self-respect as best we 
can. Yes, in the modern prison some hopeful 
elements can be found even though, in many 
respects, the prison community is a self-defeating 
organization which breeds evil. 

The hopeful element in adult penology is that 
conditions are better than they used to be, and 
that every year or so brings some new advance. 
Instead of being pessimistic about the 40 or 50 
percent or so who fail within 5 years, I am op- 
timistic about the 50 to 60 percent who leave 
our prisons and are somehow almost mysteriously 
able to compete and meet life’s problems so well 
in this cockeyed if fascinating world of ours. I 
submit that this is a hopeful item in the correc- 
tional process. 


Universities and Research 


And then there are the universities and all 
they imply. Just one good teacher, for example, 
can create influences that ramify over the whole 
field of criminology. They can and they have. 
There is a little tendency now and then to regard 
the professors as impractical and visionary, but 
the plain fact is that they have given the sort of 
guidance and leadership in the correctional field 
that no amount of money could buy. These quiet 
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men on the campuses of the nation, and the reflec- 
tion, study and research they stimulate, are an- 
other hopeful element in the correctional process. 
To you who are beginning a career in this field, 
or are even midway along in it as a well-beaten 
veteran, I advise you to go back to the universities 
and study and reflect and think and, when your 
time comes, act with strength. 


Good People Who Care 


Yes, there are some hopeful and promising 
elements in this field of law enforcement and 
community protection. There are many more than 
I take your time to comment upon. Let me, how- 
ever, just list some of the other hopeful elements: 
The Church, insightful legislation, our prudent, 
intelligent and courageous police, private and 
public welfare agencies, Alcoholics Anonymous, 
boys clubs, service clubs, the personnel of the 
courts, and so on. All these make up the fabric 
of hopefulness, since these are part and parcel of 
the social order. 

The great resource is always good people, 
people who see life with depth of insight and who 
recognize—to use an old phrase—but for the 
Grace of God they too might be on the wrong 
side of the cold, steel bars. Good people are an 


asset in everything and provide a hopeful element 
in the correctional process. 


And so now as I close, a word of review. Differ- 
ing with the poet to whom I referred earlier, as 
well as other pessimists of this moment in history, 
I find hopeful elements in the life around us and 
even in the field of crime control. I am not amazed 
that in a country which permits the freedoms we 
have that there are 185,000 people in prison and 
that about a million pass through jails each year. 
The immensity of our crime problem, sad as it is, 
is the overhead we pay for the unusual freedom 
of individual choice permitted by a young, dy- 
namic democracy for 176 million people. While 
crime is tragically perplexing and a problem for 
which we still seek answers, progress, in the treat- 
ment of the offender at least, can be noted in many 
areas. The implication of the Durham case, an 
up-to-date penal code, biological chemistry, endo- 
crinology, probation and parole, universities, re- 
search of many kinds, preventive programs, en- 
lightened prison management, and good people 
who care—these are the bulwarks and the hopeful 
elements in the correctional process. 

And may God give us Grace. 


Who Is a Juvenile Delinquent? 


By RALPH J. RILEY 
Chief Administrative Officer, Family Court of Cook County, Chicago 


ENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER is reported to have 

said, “This year, 1,200,000 juveniles have 

been apprehended as juvenile delinquents. If 
this upsurge is not corrected, by 1960 1,700,000 
juveniles will get into trouble with the law. This 
Nation cannot afford such a rise in juvenile delin- 
quency.”’! 

What does this mean? When a lawyer speaks 
of a tort, or a contract, or a bailment, he has in 
mind something specific. When he speaks of a 
burglary or a robbery or a rape, he speaks of 
crimes that have a common law meaning. He 
knows the common law meaning, he knows the 
elements that make up the specific crime, and 
generally he knows what actions come within the 
offense. But not so when someone speaks of juve- 
nile delinquency. Everyone talks about juvenile 
delinquency, many write about it, all profess to be 
alarmed over it, but no one can tell exactly what 
it is that constitutes delinquency. “A very difficult 
problem in studying juvenile delinquency is decid- 
ing upon an exact definition of the term itself. No 
two authorities agree in this matter,” says Pro- 
fessor Clyde B. Vedder.? 

Before an acceptable definition of a delinquent 
is arrived at, social workers are concerned over 
the predelinquent. If we do not know what a delin- 
quent is, what is a predelinquent? The idea seems 
to be that if we can do something for a juvenile 
now, before he is what the law describes as a 
delinquent, we can prevent him from becoming 
one. “Why wait until it is too late?” This is all the 
more confusing because the theory of juvenile 
court legislation is that when the state intervenes 
on behalf of a delinquent, he may be saved from 
becoming a criminal. It now appears that the 
state should intervene before the juvenile commits 
any wrong, because if left unprotected, he may 
commit one. This concept, of course, throws the 
need for a definition of a delinquent right out the 
window. 


There seems to be a concerted effort on the part 
of the authorities to avoid labeling juveniles as 


1 Hearings before the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency. U. S. Government Printing Office, July 6, 7, and 8, 1955, 
p. 40. 

2 Clyde B. Vedder, The Juvenile Offender. New York: Doubleday & 
Company, 1954, p. 1. 
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delinquents. Police departments make “station 
adjustments,” complaints, department workers 
close cases unofficially, and when a juvenile makes 
good on special supervision, the judge often dis- 
misses the delinquency petition. Apprehension, 
interrogation, detention at intake, referral to the 
juvenile courts, trials before the judges, super- 
vision by probation officers—these together are 
not sufficient to make a juvenile a delinquent in 
the eyes of the law. 
Who, then, is a delinquent? 


No Child a Delinquent Without a Court Finding 


It is safe to say that more than half of the juve- 
niles taken into custody by the police throughout 
the country are returned home without further 
action. It is safe to say that half of the juveniles 
who are referred to juvenile courts are turned out 
without a finding of delinquency. It is also safe to 
say that 90 percent of the juveniles apprehended 
are delinquents. If they were not, but were being 
illegally arrested, detained, tried, and supervised 
by probation officers, the whole juvenile court 
function would not have endured as long as it has. 

Justice is equality under the law. There is no 
more reason why a child should be considered a 
juvenile delinquent at the point of his apprehen- 
sion than an adult should be considered to be a 
criminal at this point. If this accepted philosophy 
of the law that all persons are presumed to be 
innocent until they have been proved guilty is 
held to apply to juveniles apprehended as delin- 
quents, from 30 to 90 percent of the 1,700,000 
juveniles it is estimated will get into trouble with 
the law by 1960 cannot be considered to be juve- 
nile delinquents because the apprehensions are 
followed by “station adjustments” or “police ad- 
justments” in the percentage figure of all juve- 
nile arrests. 

But all this means is that for the purposes set 
forth in the Illinois Juvenile Court Act, a child 
cannot be considered to be a delinquent without a 
court finding. The Illinois law provides “all per- 
sons under the age of 21 years, shall, for the 
purpose of this Act only, be considered wards of 
this State and their persons shall be subject to the 
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care, guardianship and control of the court as 
hereinafter provided.”* No child can be placed on 
probation, or under guardianship, or committed to 
the Youth Commission as a delinquent, except as 
provided in the Act. 

There is a legal difference between a juvenile 
being apprehended as a juvenile delinquent and 
being found to be a delinquent in a court pro- 
ceeding. Until such time as a court of competent 
jurisdiction passes upon the evidence and makes a 
finding that the juvenile is a delinquent, from a 
legal point of view the child is no more a delin- 
quent than the adult is a criminal until he is pro- 
perly charged with an offense against the law and 
is found guilty as charged. 

The juvenile who commits an undetected act of 
delinquency and the one who is given a “pass” 
(station adjustment) by the police are morally 
delinquent but cannot be said to be legal delin- 
quents because a finding of delinquency has not 
been entered of record. 

Although reference to juvenile offenders against 
the law as delinquents can be found as early as the 
year 1758* our present definition of a juvenile 
delinquent in Illinois is purely statutory and dates 
from 1899.5 So far as these statutory definitions 
are concerned, they are so antiquated, outmoded 
and overtechnical even the lawyers and judges 
who must apply them fret over their true mean- 
ing. Lack of uniformity of thinking as to what 
constitutes delinquency is due in part to the fact 
that during the past 58 years the higher courts 
have not been often called upon to determine what 
evidence is sufficient to sustain a finding of delin- 
quency. Thinking is influenced by contested trials 
in the juvenile courts where lawyers advance the 
principles of the common law that apply in crim- 
inal courts but which should have no application 
in juvenile court. An instance of this is seen in the 
case of a boy who hitchhikes to another state 
where he steals a car to return home. Arrested, 
he is returned to the state of his residence where 
he is taken before the juvenile court as a delin- 
quent. Venue, in criminal cases, is the place where 
the offense was committed, where the jury should 
be drawn, and where the trial should be held. The 
boy, counsel contends, cannot be found to be a 
delinquent for violation of the law of this state, 
because the theft was committed in another state. 
On the other hand, it is contended that delin- 
quency is a status and may be proved by the boy’s 


‘Illinois Revised Statutes, 1957, ed 28, Section 2001. 
. * Cooley’s Blackstone, Book IV, p. 2 
Illinois Laws, 1899, 


People v. “II. 206 (1935), 199 N. E. 275. 


conduct, no matter where the conduct took place. 
But the statute does not say this, and makes no 
reference to delinquency as a status. 


Violation of a State Law or City Ordinance 


Foremost among the legal definitions of a juve- 
nile delinquent is the juvenile who violates a state 
law, or a city or village ordinance. The statutes 
defining a delinquent to be one who violates a 
state law, standing alone, is not sufficient to in- 
clude juveniles who violate a city or village ordi- 
nance, because ordinances are not generally con- 
sidered to be state laws. The criminal falls within 
this statutory definition, but whether the offender 
is treated as a delinquent or a criminal depends 
upon the procedure followed in each case. 

A juvenile who violates a law of the State of 
Illinois may be found to be a delinquent child in 
the County of Cook only when the State’s attorney 
of the county elects not to prosecute the child un- 
der the provisions of the criminal code. “It was 
not intended by the legislature that the juvenile 
court should be made a haven of refuge where a 
delinquent child of the age recognized by law as 
capable of committing a crime should be immune 
from punishment in violation of the criminal laws 
of the State, committed by such child subsequent 
to his or her having been declared a delinquent 
child,” says the Illinois Supreme Court.® 

Under this decision, the juvenile court may be- 
come a haven of refuge for some children but not 
for others under similar sets of circumstances. In 
March 1956, a 13-year-old boy stabbed to death 
a 12-year-old companion in a quarrel. He was 
indicted and tried in the Criminal Court. Accord- 
ing to newspaper accounts of the trial, the boy 
was brought into court shackled in handcuffs. He 
was so small and frail that the handcuffs slipped 
from his wrists. The judge had to raise himself 
on his desk in order to see the boy. He was con- 
victed and sentenced to the Youth Commission for 
14 years. A year later, in the same community, a 
12-year-old boy shot and killed a companion in an 
argument in a card game. He was tried in the 
juvenile court as a delinquent and released under 
special supervision. 

More than 50 percent of the juveniles taken 
before the juvenile courts for a violation of state 
laws have committed what may be described as a 
felonious act. Violations of state laws, with the 
exception of mala prohibita, are proved in the 
criminal courts by showing both the criminal act 
and the criminal intent. Occasionally, the intent 
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with which an act was committed may be gathered 
from the act itself, as in the case of a rape. Except 
for instances of this sort, what would be a crim- 
inal act is not one without proof of criminal in- 
tent. And criminal intent without a criminal act 
is not punishable. Mental capacity is not presumed 
in the case of a child under the age of 14 years; it 
must be proved as part of the case." 

But no such proof of mental capacity is estab- 
lished in juvenile courts. How then is a violation of 
a state law established so as to declare the juvenile 
a delinquent? The juvenile’s admission of the com- 
mission of the act is not proof of mental capacity. 
Granted that the same burden of proof is not re- 
quired in juvenile court cases as it is in the crim- 
inal courts, still when John says that he did not 
steal the car, that he took it just for a joyride, 
to establish the violation of the state law, the 
state should be required to prove that John had 
the mental capacity to distinguish between right 
and wrong. Without such proof, the violation is 
not established. Yet, if this rule were to be rigidly 
applied in juvenile court cases, many juveniles 
would win their release at the time of the court 
hearing. 

A 12-year-old boy, convicted upon an indictment 
in the criminal court and sentenced to the reform- 
atory for 22 years, won a reversal in the Illinois 
Supreme Court because the State failed to prove 
that he was capable of distinguishing between 
right and wrong at the time the act was commit- 
ted. On a retrial he was found not guilty by the 
judge for the same reason. Since a hearing in the 
juvenile court to establish his delinquency would 
not constitute double jeopardy, the question arose 
shortly after the boy’s discharge whether steps 
could be taken to have him found to be a juvenile 
delinquent. If delinquent, the boy was so because 
he had violated a law of this State. But since the 
State had twice failed in its attempts in the crim- 
inal court to establish the violation, how could the 
juvenile’s mental capacity to commit the violation 
of the State law be established in the juvenile 
court? 


Association With Thieves and Vicious or 
Immoral Persons 


By Illinois statute, a delinquent is one who 
knowingly associates with thieves and vicious or 


7 Illinois Revised Statutes, 1957, Chapter 38, Section 590. A person 
shall be considered of sound mind who is neither an idiot nor lunatic, 
nor affected with insanity, and who hath arrived at the age of 14 years, 
or before that age if such person knows the distinction between right 
and wrong. 

8 People v. Lang, 402 Ill. 170 (1949) 83 N. E. 2nd S. 688. 

® People v. O'Connell, 55 Ill. 280 (1870). 
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immoral persons. When faced with duty of putting 
meaning into these words, the legal question 
would at once arise to the judge: do they mean 
that a juvenile is a delinquent only when he asso- 
ciates knowingly with thieves who are both vicious 
and immoral? Or do they mean that a juvenile is 
a delinquent when he knowingly associates with 
thieves who are either vicious or immoral? 

All thieves are not necessarily vicious and im- 
moral, and all thieves are not necessarily immoral 
even though they may be vicious. If the foregoing 
language is descriptive of a single act of delin- 
quency, in a contested case, proof of the vicious 
and immoral character of the thieves would be a 
part of the State’s case. 

The definition was probably intended to give 
the court jurisdiction to find a juvenile to be a 
delinquent if the evidence showed that he know- 
ingly associated with thieves, or vicious persons 
who were not thieves, or immoral persons who 
were neither thieves nor vicious persons. 

Why a juvenile cannot be found to be a delin- 
quent for knowingly associating with a burglar 
or an arsonist or a robber, but may be found to be 
a delinquent if he knowingly associates with 
thieves, is not clear. 


Growing Up in Idleness or Crime 


A juvenile is a delinquent who violates a state 
law, and he is a delinquent when he associates 
knowingly with criminals (thieves). He may be 
found to be a delinquent under the statute for 
growing up in idleness or crime. Growing up in 
and of itself should not be a matter of legislative 
regulation, but a matter of natural law common 
to all children. Today thousands of children are 
growing up in the atmosphere of idleness of their 
parents because of widespread unemployment that 
affects rich and poor alike. Does this make their 
children delinquent? A child found living in a 
community marked by a high incidence of crime 
may be declared delinquent under this definition, 
no matter how praiseworthy his growing up may 
be. With this the Supreme Court does not agree. 
“Though it is sometimes said, that idleness is the 
parent of vice, yet the former may exist without 
the latter. It is strictly an abstinence from labor 
or employment. If the child performs all its duties 
to parents and to society, the State has no right to 
compel it to labor.’”® 

If the true meaning of this provision is that 
when the parents of a juvenile are known to be 
criminals, their children may be declared delin- 
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quents and removed from their custody, the stat- 
ute is still objectionable. Known criminals have 
children, and children of known criminals are not 
delinquents per se. 


Absenting Self From Home 


Shot through with legal loopholes is the provi- 
sion that a juvenile is a delinquent who without 
just cause and without the consent of its parents, 
absents itself from its home. A juvenile may ab- 
sent himself from home with just cause and with- 
out.the consent of his parents, and not be a delin- 
quent; as, for example, when he marries and the 
law imposes upon him the duty to support his 
wife. He may absent himself from his home with 
parental consent but without just cause and still 
not be a delinquent, because both conditions must 
exist to show delinquency. The shortest absence 
from home should be sufficient, and the purpose 
of the absence should not be relevant. Yet where 
the evidence showed the defendant in a contri- 
buting case persuaded a 16-year-old girl to absent 
herself from her home in one county at 8 o’clock 
in the evening and accompany him to another 
county where they remained all night and re- 
turned at 8 o’clock the next morning, and that the 
absence was without just cause and without the 
consent of her parents, the defendant’s conviction 
was reversed, on the ground that the words “ab- 
sence itself from home or place of abode” mean 
something more than a mere temporary going 
away from home with the intention of returning 
after a short time.?° 

When a child has the mental reservation to re- 
turn home, she may absent herself from home on 
the wildest escapade, without just cause and with- 
out the consent of her parents, and still not be a 
delinquent, under this definition. 


Frequenting Places of Ill Repute 


For knowingly frequenting a house of ill repute, 
a policy shop or place where any gaming device 
is operated, a juvenile may be found delinquent. 
Proof must show not only that the child visited the 
place with a knowledge of its character, that is to 
Say, with guilty knowledge; but that he made 
frequent visits. Gambling places, like houses of 
ill repute, have become sneak affairs that operate 
outside the pale of the law. The very proof that 
would be required to establish delinquency would 
constitute an indictment of the police for not clos- 


ee Illinois Revised Statutes, 1957, Chapter 38, Section 123. 
People v. Day, 321 Ill. 552 (1926). 
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ing down immediately a place that had operated 
long enough for juveniles to visit frequently. Vis- 
iting a house of ill repute has become passé. The 
juvenile has found a shorter path to the same end. 
He resorts to the forest preserves, school yards 


and playgrounds, the family automobile, and the 
home. 


Delinquency Covers a Multitude of Sins 


A child is a delinquent who is guilty of indecent 
or lascivious conduct. This simple definition, like 
charity, covers a multitude of sins. The wink of an 
eye, the spoken word, even a gesture, under given 
circumstances, can be indecent. And the mere 
statement in a petition that a juvenile is a delin- 
quent because he has been guilty of lascivious 
conduct is not sufficient, because this is a conclu- 
sion. The particular act would have to be set forth 
in the petition. It would then remain to be seen, 
upon the hearing of the petition, whether evidence 
that the juvenile had pornographic pictures in his 
possession, or had been found reading lewd picture 
books, for example, constituted indecent or lasciv- 
ious conduct. 

The juvenile who takes a few “nips” in a place 
where intoxicants are not sold is not a delinquent. 
But the one who delivers groceries and the boy 
who collects for the newspapers at a place where 
intoxicating liquors are sold come within the 
definition of delinquents. Guilty knowledge of the 
nature of the place is not necessary. Mere fre- 
quenting is sufficient. Intoxicating liquors are sold 
in restaurants, grocery stores, drug stores, and 
other places. Parents take their children to such 
places, and juveniles often work in them as cash- 
iers, fountain help, and delivery boys with paren- 
tal knowledge and without police intervention. 
Juveniles who want to imbibe intoxicating liquors 
get them without frequenting taverns. They make 
up a kitty from small contributions among them- 
selves and an adult makes the purchase and shares 
in the drinking and whatever follows. 

The juvenile who uses vulgar language in a 
public place or about a schoolhouse is a delin- 
quent, but the one who uses it at home is not. 

If he wanders about the streets in the night- 
time on lawful business, he is not a delinquent; 
without being on lawful business, he is. 

If he is under 18 years of age and smokes a 
cigarette in a public place, he must watch out for 
the cops, because this makes him a delinquent.'! 
But not if he smokes at home. He may smoke a 
cigar anywhere with impunity, and the frequent 
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enjoyment of a “chaw” of tobacco is not repre- 
hensible in the least, under the statute. 

If you want to know why he is a delinquent for 
patronizing a bucket shop, you will have to look 
up the definition of a bucket shop in a law diction- 
ary. The Illinois Legislature did and repealed the 
bucket shop provision in 1957. For visiting a 
public poolroom, the juvenile is a delinquent. If 
he visits a public bowling alley, he is not. 

If he jumps on any moving train or enters any 
car without authority, he is a delinquent. If he 
enters or jumps on any bus, he is not. 


Juvenile Court Laws Replete 
With Legal Verbiage 


Juvenile court laws are replete with legal ver- 
biage that makes it appear that it was lifted in 
haec verba from a criminal statute. The petitioner 
must allege that a juvenile is guilty of indecent or 
lascivious language; that the words spoken were 
vile, obscene, vulgar, profane, or indecent; that he 
frequents, visits, or patronizes ; that he knowingly 
did this or he knowingly did that. The railroad 
clause contains six definitions of a delinquent, each 
one slightly different from the others. Running 
through the definitions of juvenile delinquency is 
the concept that association of the child with a 
place is sufficient to make him a delinquent. Some 
of the places named no longer exist while others 
have since gained legal recognition as places of 
good standing and respectability. While the statute 
names places, opportunity for wrongdoing exists 
everywhere. Shakespeare tells us there is nothing 
good or bad, but thinking makes it so. By naming 
a place, who will dam up the fiercely surging 
thoughts of the juvenile so as to deny action to his 
thoughts? What place can be named that will not 
afford opportunity for action when thought takes 
hold? Today it is futile to associate delinquency 
with a place. We might just as well try to legis- 
late out of existence schoolyards, playgrounds, 
forest preserves, the automobile, and the parental 
abode. The Standard Juvenile Court Act suggests 
a way out of this legal dilemma by giving the 
court jurisdiction over any minor 18 years of age 
or older living or found within the county alleged 
to have violated or attempted to violate any fed- 
eral, state, local, or municipal ordinance prior to 
having become 18 years of age. 


12 Standard Juvenile Court Act, Article JL Section 2. 


13 F, B. of J y. New York: Oceana 
Publications, 1950, 


14 People v. Ill. App. 646 (1980). 
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What Is the Answer? 


From what has been said, it should be clear that 
it is not possible to categorize the whole syndrome 
of antisocial behavior of juveniles into specific 
statutory definitions of delinquency. Yet if the 
courts are without some definite descriptive stand- 
ards to apply in determining who is a delinquent 
and who is not, the law is unworkable. A short, 
simple definition is called for; one that is easily 
understood and has a generally accepted meaning. 
Probably such a definition will never be found. 

A petition alleged that a child was a delinquent 
because she “‘was and is incorrigible,” a definition 
used in the juvenile court laws of at least 24 
states.1* On this petition the girl was committed 
to the Illinois State Training School. Three years 
later, a petition for a writ of error was filed in the 
Appellate Court. The assignment of errors set 


- forth that the court erred in assuming jurisdiction 


because the petition on its face “is insufficient in 
law,” for not setting out the acts constituting the 
offense. “It will be borne in mind that the petition 
merely alleges, and the decree finds, that the said 
Caroline Cyrnik ‘was and is incorrigible’ without 
stating further any facts showing what the al- 
leged incorrigibility consisted of—whether it was 
a case of merely saucing her parents, staying 
away from school, fighting or visiting places that 
she should not visit, etc., cannot be determined 
either from the petition or from the decree.” 

The Appellate Court conceded this to be true 
in criminal cases but sustained the decree on the 
ground that the child was not charged with a 
crime. “A recital of the particular act or acts upon 
which the finding that she was incorrigible was 
based would have been very much against rather 
than in her interests. Indeed, we think it can 
hardly be said to be for the best interest either 
of the public or of the child that mistakes of youth 
should be perpetuated in a permanent record, 
which would be accessible to the public during 
the whole life of the child.’’4 

During the year 1957, a total of 1,533 children 
were referred to the Cook County Juvenile Court 
for larceny of automobiles, 693 for burglary, 376 
for robbery, and 982 for other types of theft. No 
matter what the offense had been, every one of the 
4,655 delinquency petitions filed that year was 
identical to the others and alleged that the child 
was delinquent because he “was and is incorri- 
gible.” That is to say, one whose reformation 
could not best be accomplished under the control 
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to which he was then subjected.!® The judge had 
before him at the time of the hearing a history 
sheet (social investigation) that told him in sim- 
ple words what it was that each juvenile had done 
that constituted the incorrigibility. 


15 Hogue v. State, 87 Tex Cr. 170, 220, S. W. 96. A single act of 
disobedience is not the basis of a charge of incorrigibility. In re Shelton, 
11 Pa. Dist. 155. See also cases collected in footnotes, 43 C. J. S. Sec- 
tion 98, p. 230. 
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For more than 30 years this has been the uni- 
form practice followed in Cook County in des- 
cribing who is a delinquent. All other statutory 
definitions of delinquency have been put aside. 
Strangely enough, this has been sufficient for 
bench and bar, for this point has never again been 
raised. 


Group Training for Predelinquents, 
Delinquents, and Their Parents 


By EVAN CROSSLEY 
Judge of the Juvenile Court for Washington County, Hagerstown, Maryland 


N THE Juvenile Court for Washington County, 
| Maryland,* we have found group training with 
predelinquent and delinquent children and 
their parents to be tremendously worthwhile and 
effective. A substantial improvement in attitude 
and behavior of families and children in both de- 
linquency and predelinquency cases has resulted. 
Separate procedures have been developed for 
group handling of young offenders on probation; 
parents of such offenders; predelinquent boys and 
girls; and the parents of predelinquents. In con- 
sequence we have been able at very little expense 
to partly relieve our overburdened probation staff 
and at the same time to provide for more service 


than regular probation of itself could possibly pro- 
vide. 


Probation Group Training 


For probation cases we have developed in co- 
operation with our local Board of Education a 
method of group training we call a “Citizenship 
Training Course.” School teachers who are ex- 
perienced in handling children retarded in ability 
or achievement are assigned to the course which 
meets 3 hours each Saturday. Classes are held in 
school classrooms and are limited to 12 boys and 
girls for each teacher. Class time is divided be- 
tween remedial school exercises and meaningful 
group learning and discussion on good citizenship 
and successful: living. The teachers have found 


* Epitor’s Note: The Juvenile Court for Washington County, Mary- 

nd, has jurisdiction over all juvenile offenses by offenders up to the 
age of 18, plus jurisdiction over all cases of nonsupport or adults con- 
tributing to delinquency, dependency, and neglect. Judge Crossley has 

n judge of the Court for 6 years. The Court regularly handles 
annually over 200 formal juvenile and 400 formal adult cases, and 500 
informal juvenile and family matters. 


that by using simple language and illustrating 
with experience stories, they were able to win the 
interest, respect, and attention of the group. The 
young people have gradually changed their basic 
attitudes of resentment and antagonism toward 
authority and have enthusiastically participated 
in the program of training and guidance. 

The teachers maintain a warm and friendly 
atmosphere of informality in the classrooms. The 
young class members are soon stimulated and en- 
couraged to express their own ideas and to dis- 
cuss seriously the various aspects of better living 
and good citizenship. Hesitancy to speak at the 
outset is overcome by the continuity of the train- 
ing course which constantly repeats the cycle of 
topics each 6 or 8 weeks with new boys and girls 
constantly entering the group each Saturday as 
others are leaving after satisfactory completion of 
their period of training. Thus there is always a 
nucleus in each group which has already learned 
the enjoyment of group discussion and which en- 
courages the new attenders to join in the discus- 
sion. 

The remarks of the young members are often 
revealing. Topics relating to personal problems 
and family result in generalized comment only. 
Such topics as friends, school, authority, and lei- 
sure time result in personal questions and are the 
topics most likely to lead to differences of opinion 
and genuine discussions. Throughout the series 
the young people are constantly discussing the 
effect of their offenses on their future, the pro- 
blem of being labeled as troublemakers, why 


young people cannot dress as they wish, why some 
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kids seem to get away with breaking the law with- 
out anything happening, and whether there is a 
different standard for some sections of town. 

The topics on a repeating basis for the weekly 
sessions of the Citizenship Training Course have 
been as follows: (1) Examining Myself and My 
Personal Problems, (2)Examining Myself in Re- 
lation to My Friends, (3) Obligations to Myself 
and School, (4) My Family Relationships, (5) 
Leisure-Time Activities and My Spiritual Values, 
and (6) Law Enforcement. 

In handling these topics the teachers have used 
as reading and text material, Building Your Life, 
by Landis and Landis; Fundamentals of Citizen- 
ship, by Blough and Switzer; and Tips for Teens, 
a book of experience stories (publication pending) 
written by the judge of this Court. Films such as 
Families First,! Boy in Court? and Make Way for 
Youth’? have been shown to the class. Speakers 
from the community have been invited to talk on 
law enforcement, spiritual inspiration, friendship, 
and the Big Brother organization. To better un- 
derstand and work with young people, individual 
tests have been given, using the Mooney Problem 
Check List, Sentence Completion Test,> and the 
Vocational Interest Inventory,® together with test 
exercises from the text material. Additional ses- 
sions and material have been utilized to suit the 
needs of the children who have been more difficult 
to handle. 

Probationers are assigned to the course by the 
Court at the time of the hearing for a period of 8 
weeks which the young offenders know can be less 
or more depending upon their attitude and be- 
havior both in and out of the classroom. The Court 
and the probation staff are careful to explain the 
nature and purpose of the course to each offender 
and his parents at the time of and after the hear- 
ing. The average period of attendance has been 6 
weeks. The basic I. Q.’s of the young people vary 
from bright to dull, but each is well below the 
level of his age or grade in achievement. The aver- 
age age of the offenders has been 14. They are 
told no excuses are accepted for absences or tard- 
iness except for serious illness which is verified by 
Court staff. To the extent of their ability, parents 
are required by the Court to pay a reasonable 
amount toward the expenses.of the course. 

After the original referral by the Court to the 

1 Ideal Films, Inc., New York City. 

2 Film Service NPPA, New York City. 
8 Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., Washington and Chicago. 
4 The Psychological Corporation, 522 5th Ave., New York City. 


5 Court arranged. 
® California Testing Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Training Course, the Court and the probation staff 
cooperate closely with the staff of the Training 
Course. Information obtained from probation con- 
tacts or continuing investigations with family or 
community sources is immediately shared with the 
Training Course staff, who reciprocate with test 
results, personality impressions, and insight into 
the personal problems of the young offender. In- 
formation concerning the attitude, effort, and be- 
havior in and out of school is constantly shared. 
This sharing of information is helped immeasur- 
ably by the fact that one of the County School 
pupil personnel representatives is assigned to be 
both supervisor of the Training Course and also 
the liaison officer between the schools and the 
Court for all Court cases involving school children. 
This type of liaison is extremely helpful to the 
Court, to the school, and to the Training Course. 

The basic authority for the Course is shared by 
the Court and the County school system. The 
Court has clear authority over the period of at- 
tendance. The teachers are under the authority of 
the school system, and the program and conduct 
of the course are subject to the mutual approval 
of the Court and the school system. 

Absences from the Course are checked on the 
day of the absence by the probation staff. Where 
absences are not satisfactorily explained, action is 
taken by extending the period for attendance, pro- 
viding extra work, or by temporary confinement in 
one of the Court detention homes. Since the class 
knows that action will be taken, there are seldom 
any unexcused absences and very few excuses. 
The need for this practical demonstration of the 
evidence of authority in the background was re- 
cently shown quite vividly. A few absences were 
not checked for several weeks because of the 
pressure of business. There was an immediate 
snowballing of absences and a letdown in behavior 
and attitude both in class and during the week in 
school. This was quickly corrected but it proved 
again that this training class is, among other 
things, a lesson in the meaning of authority—that 
with these young offenders, or with other people, 
if authority becomes weak, behavior will become 
poor whether in class or on the job. 

The Court and the probation staff do not attend 
the class feeling that the young people will speak 
more freely in their absence. From time to time as 
specific action concerning the class members may 
be taken by the Court, it has proved helpful for 
the Court or the probation staff to attend to in- 
terpret the action in a friendly way for the rest 
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of the class. However, the class teachers regularly 
speak for the Court and in the name of the Court 
in rewarding improvement by eliminating one or 
_two of the originally required sessions, or by ex- 
tending the period for continued problems. In 
addition, the teachers speak for the Court and 
the probation staff in constantly indicating the 
personal interest of the Court and staff in the 
individual problems of the class members, and the 
readiness of both the teachers and Court as well 
as the schools and other agencies to help in any 
practical way. The close tie between the Court 
and the Course and the effectiveness of the Course 
have been helped by constantly having at least 
one or more of the teachers from the Training 
Course working with the probation staff of the 
Court during the summer months. 

During the last 3 years the training course has 
constantly expanded and improved. In each of the 
first 2 years there were 50 young offenders as- 
signed to the course. In the third year over 100 
attended the course, representing 50 percent of 
the total formal delinquency cases for the year. 
Originally the course operated on a basis of 9 
months a year but it has proved to be sufficiently 
effective to warrant operating now throughout the 
full year. 

The offenses of the group members have cov- 
ered all types of serious delinquency on the part 
of boys and girls from 9 to 17 and most of the 
offenders have been involved in prior delinquent 
conduct, some of which had not come to the at- 
tention of the Court. In selecting those to be re- 
ferred to the Course, the Court has attempted to 
eliminate only those for whom warning would 
appear to be sufficient, those with problems be- 
yond the help of such a Course, and those unable 
to attend because of work, lack of transportation, 
or because other corrective or rehabilitative action 
has been taken. Experience has shown that many 
originally believed to be beyond help of such a 
course can actually be helped by it and accordingly 
more offenders are constantly being assigned to 
the Course. 

With very few exceptions the young offenders, 
according to regular reports from school author- 
ities, parents, and the probation staff, have shown 
immediate improvement in attitude, effort, and 
behavior in and out of school. A few offenders 
were institutionalized before being in the course 


7 We gratefully acknowledge that the original idea for the Citizenship 
ining Course was suggested by the Boston Citizenship Training 
Course which has been successfully operated for many years. However, 
Boston program involves far more intensive effort at considerable 
cost for a very small number of delinquency cases. 
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long enough to be helped by it. Almost all of those 
completing the course have retained their im- 
provement. For example, 38 of 45 finishing the 
first course still showed improvement after 2 
years. The statistics are as follows: 


1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 


Referred to the course______ 52 58 103* 
Institutionalized before com- 

pletion of the course______ 7 4 2 
Total completing the course 101 
Institutionalized after com- 

pletion of the course______ 7 6 4 
Continued in improvement__ 38 “48 “97 


* Includes 19 in summer course 


The Course was designed to help young of- 
fenders to understand the meaning of punishment, 
that life has rewards and penalties, that the 
Course is in one sense, a penalty since no child 
wants to give up his Saturday playtime, but that 
punishment is useless unless it helps to correct, 
and that the Course is therefore an opportunity 
for the young offenders to learn together what 
is wrong with what they have been doing and why 
it is worthwhile to be doing right. 

The Course also was designed to provide the 
Court with sensible alternative action between 
warning and training school commitment. It was 
hoped that it would at least be a temporary deter- 
rent to further misconduct on the part of the 
individual offender and any others thinking of 
following his leadership. It was hoped, moreover, 
that it would help to teach resentful, antagonistic 
young offenders that authority was firm but 
friendly. 

As the Course developed it has fulfilled all these 
plans and hopes and provided much more besides. 
It has become an opportunity to observe and to 
learn to understand the individual and the family 
and has provided an opportunity to demonstrate 
in action that the rewards of life are directly 
dependent on the degree of effort expended by 
the individual. In addition to all of these impor- 
tant matters, the Course has brought lasting im- 
provement to most who attended and its effect 
could not have been entirely lost upon the rest.” 


Group Training for Parents of Probationers 


For parents of young offenders on probation, 
we in the Washington County Juvenile Court have 
experimented with a number of different types of 
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group education for parents. We established, un- 
der Court sponsorship, a series of five or six 
weekly conferences on discipline, understanding 
children, using community agencies, and health 
and family problems which we found to be quite 
successful. Each of the parents receives the follow- 
ing letter from the Court, signed by the Judge, re- 
questing their attendance: 


As we advised you at the time of your child’s hearing 
in this Court, we are anxious to help parents to keep 
their children from getting into trouble. 

For this reason, with the aid of representatives of our 
Community agencies, we have arranged a series of con- 
ferences designed for parents of children who have been 
in Court. We are happy that there has been improve- 
ment in many cases, but we must try to make sure that 
improvement continues. It will therefore be necessary 
for each of the parents of each of the children who have 
been in Court to attend these group conferences on “Suc- 
cess with Children.” 

The first conference will be held in the Court Room on 
(date and time) at which time it will be necessary for 
you to be present. 


No one is ordered to attend, but a firm state- 
ment by the Court and the probation staff re- 
garding the advantage to the parent, and the 
practical necessity of parents using every oppor- 
tunity to gain help with their problems, has re- 
sulted in better than 75 percent attendance. In 
some instances explanations of the purpose of the 
conferences have been made in Court at the time 
of the original hearing. They also are made during 
home visits or through telephone contacts. This 
has proved helpful. We have found, however, that 
the invitation letter alone to groups who knew 
nothing of the conferences has been almost as ef- 
fective without further contact. Followup by cards 
or notes, or by telephone, is made on those who 
missed the first meeting. While not entirely neces- 
sary, the initial meeting has proved to be helpful 
in keeping 75 percent of the first meeting at- 
tenders in attendance at almost all of the confer- 
ences. In selecting those to be invited we have of 
course eliminated those who would obstruct the 
work of the class beyond the kind of help we can 
offer or who do not appear to need such group 
training. For our last several series a group of 
close to 100 parents started and continued to at- 
tend most of the sessions. Roughly one-third of 
the group is composed of husband and wife from 
the same family. 

In any contacts by the Court or the probation 
staff with parents prior to attending the Parent 
Education Series, during the introduction at the 
first evening of the series, or during subsequent 
contacts, an effort is made to adjust the degree of 
“attendance persuasion” to the degree of reluc- 
tance on the part of the parents attending. In this 


regard the Court and the probation staff empha- 
size the value of the conference series and empha- 
size also the value to the children of their parents’ 
attendance. Then, if necessary, the Court and the 
probation staff tactfully remind the parents of the 
Court’s authority over parents on contributing 
charges as well as the indirect penalties on the 
parents from children’s continued delinquencies— 
the heartache and the problem of supporting 
them during recurring troubles of various kinds 
throughout their life. Actually the Court and the 
probation staff seldom have to use more than the 
Court’s letter, explanations at each session of 
their purpose, and a cordial statement at the 
close of each session, “We will expect to see you 
next week.” 

A warm and friendly atmosphere is maintained 
from the time the parents arrive. Court and 
agency representatives informally greet and talk 
to them as they wait for their names to be taken 
by the registrars. Probation officers act as regis- 
trars to point up by their presence alone the 
necessity for attendance. 

Smaller groups can be encouraged to participate 
more freely in discussion, but larger groups also 
show as much interest and understanding and 
save their questions for informal talking dur- 
ing refreshments by agency representatives, the 
Court, and the probation staff. Experience indi- 
cates it is better to request the attendance of the 
larger group so that maximum advantage can be 
taken of the time and effort required from agen- 
cies and community leaders, as well as the Judge 
and the probation staff. Questions are generally, 
“T have a boy who...”; “I know a girl who...”; 
or “I don’t agree...” or “How are we going 
to stop him?” 

These parent group conferences demonstrate to 
the parents that authority is kindly and interested 
in helping and their basic attitude of belligerency 
and antagonism to any authority or agency has 
substantially changed. Individual work with such 
parents by any cooperating agency after the com- 
pletion of the conference series has been much 
easier and more effective. The parents have re- 
peatedly indicated they felt they were learning 
something and their participation in the discus- 
sion during and after the sessions has proved they 
were interested and were profiting from the ex- 
perience. 

Obviously no group learning experience is going 
to make adequate parents out of inadequate peo- 
ple. But the change in attitude alone is worth the 
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entire effort. In addition, the parents by attending 
are facing perhaps for the first time the fact that 
they share part of the responsibility for their 
children’s actions. To the extent that they feel 
that they are fulfilling a Court requirement, they 
are receiving parental punishment of a sensible 
nature. It must not be forgotten that there is even 
a value in the parents who do not attend. Their 
failure to attend without an excuse is generally 
clear evidence of their lack of sufficient interest 
in their children. Their failure to attend, more- 
over, can technically be considered as legal evi- 
dence of criminal neglect in failing to take ad- 
vantage of offered help for their children. When 
the children of these parents subsequently get in 
trouble, failure on the part of their parents to 
attend the conference can be taken into considera- 
tion in determining the nature or extent of the 
penalty for the parents. Their failure to attend 
often has helped them to be more cooperative by 
having to admit to the Court and to themselves 
that they were wrong in not attending. 

The most effective parent education sessions 
have been held in the courtroom with the Judge 
and staff participating in arrangements, speaking, 
and discussion. Representatives of agencies work- 
ing with such families have always played an 
effective role as panel speakers and have cooper- 
ated fully in making the sessions successful. Sim- 
plicity, variety, brevity, and short experience 
stories have proved to be most helpful. 

Each evening one-half to three-quarters of an 
hour is provided for various speakers, panel dis- 
cussions and interruptions and questioning from a 
moderator. A quarter to a half-hour is used to 
encourage questions from the group and group 
discussion. Five minutes at the close of the session 
is set aside for a short inspirational message by 
a clergyman. Thereafter refreshments are served 
informally and the staff and agency represent- 
atives mingle with the group to speak personally 
with the people about any questions or problems 
they might have. Separating the large group into 
smaller groups during the evening for more inti- 
mate discussion has sometimes proved effective, 
the principal points subsequently being discussed 
with the full group. Nursery facilities for children 
under 12 have been provided in separate rooms 
at the Court. The films, Head of the House,’ and 


Parents Are People Too,® have been shown during 
the sessions. 


5 Government Films Dept., United World Films, New York, Chicago, 
ollywood. 


° McGraw Hill Company, Text Film Department, New York City. 
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The material presented at the sessions has 
been as follows: 


First Session—‘‘Controlling Children” 
How to have freedom and discipline too 
How to punish and still be loved 
What is necessary before discipline’ 
What types of punishment are there 
How and when to punish 
Second Session—‘‘Understanding Children” 
Their differences 
Their changes as they grow 
Their need to succeed at something 
Their need for the group 
Their need to love and be loved 
Their need for adventure, excitement, or 
something worthwhile to do 
Third Session—“Keeping Children Healthy” 


Importance of good health habits: food, 
study, recreation, rest, cleanliness 

Help from: 
Medical care card 
Health Department Clinics 
Home Nursing Service 

Understanding emotional health: worry, an- 
ger, inconsistency, tension, nervousness 

Fourth Session—“Family Income” 

Getting and keeping jobs 

After-school jobs 

Making ends meet 


Help in emergencies 
“Getting the Most Out of School” 
Counseling for parents and child 
School activities, home work, adult education 
Fifth Session—“Happiness in Family Life” 
The secret of getting along with people 
Being more attractive; not less 
How to solve arguments 
Solving the problem of alcohol 
Family games and recreation 
Sixth Session—“Using Community Services” 
Available family aid services 
Available recreation programs 
How and where to apply 
During the meetings mimeographed summaries 
of the suggestions to be made at the session or 
those made at the previous session are distributed. 
Other materials distributed include “The Optimist 
Creed,” a poem; “The Secret of Better Living,” 
information about agencies’ services; “Twelve 
Rules for Christian Living,’”’!® and check lists on 
“How do you rate your husband or wife?” For 


variety it has proved helpful to use at one or more 
of the sessions a panel of teen-age children in 
addition to the adult panel. Brief skits are also 
of value. 

The most effective brief inspirational messages 
have been Disciplined Love, Honesty, Forgiveness, 
The Value of Material Possessions, The Impor- 
tance of Faith, How to Find True Happiness." 


Group Training for Predelinquents 


For predelinquents and their parents the Court 
has found single group meetings at Court or in 
the school to be quite effective. Visiting teachers 
and the school staff have selected those who by 
truancy or behavior show delinquent tendencies. 
If possible, the Judge of the Court then talks to 
the children at the school as a group. It has some- 
times proved preferable to separate the group into 
two parts, one for the younger children and one 
for the older children. This brief session with the 
children permits emphasizing the desire to help 
them stay away from the Court, the need of every- 
one of any age to learn to obey and to do what 
must be done when it must be done whether we 
like it or not. The children are then each given a 
letter signed by the Court directed to their parents 
requesting their parents to meet with the Judge 
at the school or the Court to discuss their child’s 
behavior. Sometimes without a preliminary con- 
ference with the children the letter to the parents 
is sent directly to the home instead of being given 
to the child. The letter generally is as follows: 

Your child’s attendance and conduct in school has 
come to the attention of this Court. In an effort to pre- 
vent further difficulty, we have arranged to be at your 
school to discuss this matter with you and with others 
whose children apparently have similar problems. Ac- 


cordingly, you are requested to be at your child’s school 
on (date and time). 


In talking to the parental group the emphasis 
is on what has already been told to the children, 
what their own responsibility as parents is with 
regard to the school law, and the effect on them 
of children getting into trouble with specific sug- 
gestions as to the effect on children of arguing in 
their presence, immorality, drinking, and disre- 


1° Board of National Mission of Presbyterian Church, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

11 The cooperation and assistance of the leaders of the interagency 
Better Living Series in Hagerstown and Washington County are grate- 
fully acknowledged. 
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spect for authority of any kind, concluding with 
urging that their individual problems be discussed 
subsequently with the school counselor or visiting 
teacher or appropriate agency. 

The showing of the film, Families First, has 
proved effective for this single-session group 
meeting. The availability of school staff and visit- 
ing teachers at the session has provided an infor- 
mal opportunity after the meeting for talking 
with individual families about their problems. 

This type of group meeting with predelinquent 
children and their parents has in every case 
brought an immediate and substantial improve- 
ment in school attendance and substantial im- 
provement in the cooperation of the children and 
their parents with the school staff and the visiting 
teachers. It is impossible to measure the lasting 
effect on parents and children. Only a small per- 
centage of these groups subsequently come to the 
attention of the Court, and even then they are 
generally more cooperative in institutional or re- 
habilitative plans. The attendance of parents in 
response to the Court’s letter has always been 
about 80 percent, many of the absentees actually 
being unable to attend. 


Conclusion 


It is our conviction that group training for 
parents and children is an efficient and economical 
method of reducing delinquency. It is our further 
conviction that in addition to the group training 
program of the Court there would be considerable 
improvement in delinquency if there were a Cit- 
izenship Training Course, without direct Court in- 
volvement, in each junior and senior high school 
as part of the school’s disciplinary program, such 
a program to be correlated with parental group 
conferences for children found by school or other 
authorities to be troublesome or to have predelin- 
quent tendencies. The total expense for several 
schools would be far less than the salary of one 
caseworker for the delinquents from the schools 
and far less than the cost of sending one child 
from those schools to an institution. There are no 
legal obstacles to such a program that cannot 
easily be removed. Group training has proved that 
it is effective and can be successfully carried out 
by people who are willing to try. 


The use of history is to tell us what we are, for at birth we are merely 
empty vessels and we become what our tradition pours into us. 


—JUDGE LEARNED HAND 
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The Press and the Administration 
of Justice’ 


By PERcyY HOSKINS 
The London Daily Express 


this task today. A task which is not a simple 

one in view of the fact that the whole question 
of the activities of the press in relation to the 
administration of justice in this country is at the 
moment under heavy fire. 

On one hand we have the former Lord Justice 
Denning describing the press as “The Watchdog 
of Justice” and declaring it a fundamental princi- 
ple that every proceeding in a court of justice 
should be held in public unless there is some over- 
whelming reason for it to be in private. 

On the other hand we have to face the estab- 
lished fact that the Government has just set up 
a committee to consider whether preliminary 
hearings of major charges before examining 
justices should continue to be in open court or 
whether certain restrictions are necessary. 


[es EXTREMELY HONORED to have been given 


Restrictions Under Which the Press Operates 


Now the press of this country already operates 
under stern legal supervision and restrictions of 
far greater severity than those governing its 
counterpart in the United States. In the past such 
restrictions have never been vigorously contested 
by my profession if there has been a general 
consensus of opinion that they contribute to the 
first essential of British justice that every man 
accused of any offense shall have a fair trial. We 
never have, and do not now, resent curtailment of 
our legitimate function of reporting the news if 
any such principle is involved. 

But do secret courts come within this category? 
Is it not the lesson of history that such systems 
can lead to grave abuse? 

These are the questions upon which many 
battles of words will be waged long after you have 
departed these shores and which must to a large 
extent govern the future role of the British press 
in relation to the administration of justice. I do 
hot want to give the impression that there exists 
a general conspiracy to bring down a guillotine of 


* An address hefore the Criminal i. Section of the American Bar 
jiation meeting at London, July 29, 1957. 
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suppression upon the press. Most judges have, at 
some time or other, supported the necessity of an 
element of publicity in the administration of crim- 
inal law. But there can be no doubt that my pro- 
fession generally is disturbed by recent trends 
adopted by the lawmakers. To give you an overall 
picture I must first, therefore, take you a little 
way back into the past before drawing a compari- 
son between the present activities of the press in 
our respective countries. 

I do not think I am betraying any great secret 
when I say that journalists have never been over- 
popular with politicians or judges. I think it might 
be taken as a safe rule that if journalists ever 
became too popular in these quarters the press 
would be falling down on its job. Of course the 
reason for our unpopularity with the politicians 
and the judges is quite simple. They choose to 
claim that we are poaching on their preserves. 
And, of course, historically, this is quite true. The 
press was a latecomer on the scene. We had to 
fight our way into the arena and the wounds left 
by those ancient battles have never healed com- 
pletely. 

Once upon a time the politicians and their 
agents, with the assistance of the judges, had the 
field all to themselves. That was the state of 
affairs in the days of, say, Judge Jeffreys and the 
Bloody Assize. The point to note is that in those 
days there was precious little freedom worth the 
name. It is not too much to say that the largest 
part of the story of expanding English freedom 
in the past 250 years has centred round the fight 
of newspapers to discuss matters which the poli- 
ticians and judges would have preferred to have 
kept to themselves. If the politicians and the 
judges had succeeded in those rearguard actions, 
not merely the newspapers, but the public at large, 
would still be denied freedom which, I am glad to 
say, is now regarded as part of the accepted and 
unchallengeable heritage of the English people. 

It is therefore satisfactory that today Lord 
Denning should say that the freedom of the press 
in the court is indispensible to all other freedoms. 
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The fact is also acknowledged in the common say- 
ing that justice must not merely be done but that 
it must be seen to be done. Few people today would 
dispute these principles. It might then be thought 
that the old battle between the press and its 
adversaries is ended. However, this would be a 
mistake and we have recently had examples which 
show that the freedom of the press, and therefore 
of the public, is not as firmly established as it 
ought to be. 


Justice Is Not a Cloistered Virtue 


Let me glance first at the attitude of the poli- 
ticians. During the past 10 years, I believe, more 
cases of privilege affecting the press have been 
raised in the House of Commons than in the 
previous half century. Of course, the issue of priv- 
ilege is always a sore point between Parliament 
and the newspapers. Indeed, as everyone knows, 
the right to report Parliament at all had to be 
fought for by the newspapers. 

I am not saying that any monstrous injustices 
have been imposed on the press through the in- 
strument of privilege in recent years. No editor 
has been sent to the Tower. No newspaper pub- 
lisher has found his printing presses purloined 
by the Queen’s Messengers as used to happen in 
the old days. But undoubtedly there are some 
Members of Parliament who would like to use 
privilege to control and overawe the press. Indeed 
a few years ago a proposal, happily abortive, was 
made that Members of Parliament should scru- 
tinise and screen reporters allowed to sit in the 
Reporters Gallery in the Commons. It is right 
that privilege should be used to prevent Members 
of Parliament from being subjected to improper 
pressure as to the way in which they vote or 
speak. But to use privilege as an instrument for 
curtailing criticism, even inaccurate or malicious 
criticism, of the conduct of Members of Parliament 
is an abuse. The old argument for freedom still 
stands. Bad arguments or the wrong facts can 
be best dealt with by the publication of good 
arguments or the right facts. Now let me turn 
to the judges. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
British press cannot criticise a judge or what 
takes place in court. To use the words of the late 
Lord Atkin, “Justice is not a cloistered virtue.” 
But as a general rule it is only a hundred years 
later in history books that we discuss freely how 
wisely, or how indiscreetly, the judges may have 
behaved. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


We Do Not Wish a System of Trial by Newspaper 


I should, however, say this. The law, in our 
opinion, still gives in some respects too great a 
power to the judges. It is the law I am criticising. 
Let me give an example from our recent ex- 
perience. In Britain we have an extremely rigid 
law about contempt of court. And of course I will 
not for a moment deny that strong laws about 
contempt are necessary for the protection of the 
citizen. We do not wish to see in this country a 
system of trial by newspaper, but the present law 
of contempt is certainly much too rigid. And this 
is not merely the opinion of a working journalist. 
Way back in the year 1906, the House of Commons 
passed a resolution saying that “the jurisdiction 
of the judges in dealing with contempt of court 
is practically arbitrary and unlimited, and calls 
for the action of Parliament with a view to its 
definition and limitation.” However, that call for 
action was so resonant that nothing has been done 
for the past 51 years. The power of the judges in 
this respect is still practically arbitrary and un- 
limited. The judge gives his decision and no jury 
intervenes in the matter. A few months ago a 
newspaper was charged with having published an 
article “which tended or was liable to prejudice 
criminal proceedings” against a particular man. 
It was accepted by the court that the newspaper 
concerned had no knowledge of the pending pro- 
ceedings and yet it was held that this fact made no 
difference to the offence of contempt. If this judge- 
ment was accepted literally and was allowed to 
affect the conduct of newspapers, it would mean 
that their powers to discuss or report matters 
affecting crime would be reduced to practically nil. 
And I am sure that the police would agree this 
would make their task of protecting society in- 
finitely more difficult. We believe it is high time 
that the 1906 resolution of the House of Commons 
found an expression in a change of the law. 


Selling News Is a Public Trust 


Now let me return for a moment to the present 
issue of the reporting of court cases and I do 
so because this move towards secret courts, thin 
though the wedge may be, could have an important 
effect upon the legal fabric of any democracy. 

Some judges have expressed the view that, to 
prevent the possibility of jeopardising the essen- 
tial requirement of a fair trial, the reporting of 
preliminary police court proceedings should be 
curtailed. Others hold contrary opinions. 

Lord Denning refers to the press as a watchdog. 
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But how is the watchdog to perform its function 
if it is kept muzzled in a kennel far from the house 
it is supposed to protect? 

In any case, if there is to be any curtailment 
it should be done by law and not by the arbitrary 
decisions of judges and magistrates. And certainly 
any suggestion of curtailment must be watched 
most jealously. The public has a right to know 
what happens in its courts of law. Without this 
protection all other protections become invalid. It 
is only through the reporting of court cases that 
the public may be protected from abuses. For the 
essence of a free society is that the police and all 
other agents of the Crown should be as much 
liable to criticism as anyone else. This principle 
can only be safeguarded by the maintenance of 
the independence of reporters. 

The principle that governs the press, or should 
govern it, is that the selling of news is a public 
trust. When the reporter writes a story that affects 
the interests of the people and the newspaper sells 
it, they, in effect, say to the reader: here is the 
truth to the best of our knowledge: these are the 
true facts; you can best base your judgment upon 
them in the full knowledge that in this country 
the judgements of the people determine our actions 
as a nation. So the freedom of the reporter must 
in the last analysis depend on his ability to use 
it in the public interest. 

Only a few weeks ago Time magazine declared 
that, hamstrung by legal restrictions, crime re- 
porting in Britain lacked lustre. Well if it lacks 
lustre by American standards, it certainly is not 
devoid of risk or serious complications. Briefly 
the essential difference between British and 
American crime reporting can be summarized 
thus: 

John Smith, a man with a criminal record, 
is wanted for murder. Your newspapers are at 
liberty to say what they like about him. They can 
dish up to millions, including the jury which will 
eventually decide his guilt or innocence, the com- 
plete story of his evil past. But in this country, 
the faintest whisper or suggestion of any previous 
crime, even petty larceny or the passing of a dud 
cheque, is strictly forbidden. However overwhelm- 
ing the evidence, from the start of the chase to the 
time of arrest, during the trial and right up to the 
moment the judge dons the black cap, our lips 
must remain sealed and our columns devoid of 
any fact which may prejudge or influence the 
issue. Even then we are not completely out of 
wood. Although some newspapers have in recent 
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years ignored it and taken what they assume to 
be a reasonable risk, there still exists a judgement 
by the late Mr. Justice Humphreys which decrees 
that—and I quote—“Any matter which is pub- 
lished between the date of conviction and the date 
of hearing by the Court of Criminal Appeal may 
be matter which may come to the attention of a 
person who has to try the guilt or innocence on 
that indictment of that person or individual. It 
seems to me that bringing before the minds of 
judges, who have to try an appeal in a criminal 
case, matter which they do not desire to know and 
which is likely to prejudice them in the fair and 
impartial consideration of the case, is wrong.... 
During the time between the conviction of an 
accused person on indictment and his appeal to the 
Court of Criminal Appeal the case is not ended 
at all—it is still swb-judice and the publication 
of improper matter may amount to a contempt 
of court.” Mr. Justice Humphreys added “It is 
possible very effectively to poison the fountain of 
justice before it begins to flow. It is not possible 
to do so when the stream has ceased.” 

I was interested to read in a recent issue of 
Editor and Publisher that the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Association was appealing to 
the Supreme Court for a reversal of a decision 
which empowered a lower court judge to bar 
newspaper photographers from a court house. 

And quite indignantly the newspaper added: 
“It seems to us that the public’s right has been 
grossly violated when a judge can make a ‘no 
man’s land’ out of the supposedly public building 
in which he works. In addition the lower court 
opinion, stating that a murder defendant has a 
right of privacy, is one that cannot be permitted 
to stand without challenge.” 

I do not know if the Supreme Court has given 
a decision upon this matter but I wonder how 
those newspaper publishers would react to our 
Criminal Justice Act of 1925 under which not only 
are we forbidden to take a picture inside the court, 
but we are also barred from taking one of any 
person—judge, prisoner, or witness—entering or 
leaving the building or anywhere in its precincts. 

Again I must emphasise the fact that we do not 
resent these restrictions when the fundamental 
principle of a fair and unprejudiced trial is in- 
volved. 


Our Paths Can Be Perilous 


Here is another example of the complications 
which often beset our path. A young woman was 
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the victim of a particularly brutal and sadistic 
murder in the West End of London. Just before 
her death she had been seen in the company of 
an ex-air force officer, named Neville Heath, who 
was known to Scotland Yard because of a previous 
conviction for fraud. The essential, and practically 
only, evidence against the man had been supplied 
by a taxi driver who had driven the couple to the 
woman’s flat. So the police were in this predica- 
ment. A sadistic murderer was at large but if his 
picture appeared in the newspapers it could de- 
stroy the only evidence upon which a conviction 
might be obtained. Defending counsel could argue 
—probably successfully—that the taxi driver did 
not remember Heath from the events of that night, 
but from photographs which had appeared in the 
newspapers. 

On the other hand, the public were entitled 
to be warned that a sexual maniac was on the run. 
It wasn’t just a case of the police not issuing the 
picture. This was a much photographed young 
man who had been in the news before. His photo- 
graph was already in every newspaper library. 
The police pleaded that if justice was to be served 
the picture must not be printed. The chance had to 
be taken that the man would be apprehended be- 
fore he committed another murder. 

Well, we took that chance and lost; a few days 
later he committed a second and even more brutal 
murder, destroying the life of a young girl who 
might still be alive if the picture had been pub- 
lished. The ironical thing is that when Heath was 
eventually arrested the police found upon his 
scarf a number of hairs which had come from the 
head of the first victim. So they might have se- 
cured their conviction after all. 

When the trial was over I wrote a story and 
illustrated it with a picture of Heath—as it 
appeared in the official Police Gazette—saying 
that this was the picture which every policeman in 
the country had memorised but which no member 
of the public had been allowed to see. And although 
in the article I defended the police on the attitude 
they had taken, I was later told that the then Home 
Secretary had seriously considered prosecuting 
my paper for reproducing an official document. 
Such are the perilous paths we sometimes tread. 

The question is often raised: In what way does 
the function of the crime reporter react in the 
public interest? What influence, if any, does his 
work contribute to social responsibility and be- 
havior? I would like to emphasise these points: 
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Crime News Can Be a Deterrent to Crime 


Crime and criminals cannot flourish long in 
the full light of publicity. We have ample evidence 
that, intelligently used, the resources of press, 
radio, and television can be of major assistance 
in the prevention and detection of crime. Crime 
news is an important deterrent to crime because, 
either directly or indirectly, it carries the warning 
that crime does not pay. If there is any foundation 
for the assumption that repetition is effective, 
surely the stories of arrests, convictions, and 
sentences appearing day after day must make 
some impression on the minds of the criminally 
inclined. Moreover crime news aids in the appre- 
hension of those who have committed offences. It 
permits the widest circulation of personal de- 
scriptions. It exposes the criminal to an army of 
volunteer intelligence sources and handicaps his 
movements if he is escaping. 

Let me quote one recent example in this city of 
London. In the space of a few hours three men 
were shot, one fatally. The shootings occurred in 
different districts—miles apart. But in each case 
the description of the gunman was identical. So 
it was apparent that the crimes were inspired by 
a personal vendetta on the part of one man. We 
now know the gunman, released that day from 
a mental home, believed that a number of his 
former friends had conspired to have him put 
away. But at the time the immediate problem 
was: Where would the would-be assassin strike 
next? How many more men were on his list? 

The authorities flashed a description of the 
gunman to the press. A taxi driver purchased an 
evening paper, read the description in the stop 
press column, and immediately rushed into a 
police station saying, “I have just dropped this 
man at the Leicester Square cinema.” The cinema 
was cordoned off. The man was seen to come out 
of a side exit, and as the police approached he 
jumped into a passing taxicab and turned the gun 
upon himself. All this happened in the space of 6 
hours. There were other names on his list and but 
for that quick hue-and-cry more lives might have 
been lost. 

I am sometimes asked, How do you know your 
articles will not educate a new generation of crim- 
inals? Can you be sure you are not passing on the 
tricks of one ingenious criminal to a hundred less 
proficient? I reply with this simple argument. The 
figures at the criminal record office show that for 
every single criminal in this country there are a 
thousand law-abiding citizens. Is it not logical to 
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protect the thousands even at the risk of one crim- 
inal obtaining a few imitators? What is the value 
of criminal ingenuity if the prospective victim is 
already on his guard? 

I remember back in 1945 writing a series of 
anticrime broadcasts entitled “It’s Your Money 
They’re After” in the course of which we took the 


microphone into the Information Room at Scotland. 


Yard—a thing before unheard of—and explained 
exactly how the London 999 public alarm system 
worked. The following night the number of calls 
from the public rose by 60 percent. In 1945 the 
number of calls received was 37,000. Last year, 
thanks largely to newspaper and radio propa- 
ganda, the figure exceeded 145,000 and 1 call in 
every 10, including false alarms, led to an arrest. 
What a contrast to the attitude of the official mind 
at the time of the introduction of the telephone. 
The Police Commissioner of that early period 
walked into his room at Scotland Yard one morn- 
ing and found one of the new fangled instruments 
installed upon his desk. ‘‘What is that confounded 
thing?” he roared, looking at it as if it were a 
time bomb. The function of Mr. Graham Bell’s 
invention was gently explained to the Commis- 
sioner who thereupon shouted: ‘“Take the damned 
thing away. The next thing you know the public 
will be ringing us up.” 

Now I know there are many who feel that young 
people should be shielded from the facts of crime, 
that crime news should be eliminated from the 
press, and the mystery programmes taken off 
television and radio. But we do not attack a great 
social problem by closing our eyes to it. We do not 
educate youth against evil by hiding it from them. 
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And in case you think I am speaking from a purely 
professional point of view let me quote one of your 
own great police chiefs—Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. 
Speaking to a crime commission in Washington 
he said: “I have no sympathy with those who are 
constantly urging against the publication of in- 
formation on crime. In fact I would urge the 
circulation of more information to put crime in its 
proper- perspective and reveal it in all its horror, 
filth, and revolting character. Only in that way 
can public lethargy be forced into action.” 


The Truth Shall Make Men Free 


One of the things we British newspaper men 
look back upon with pride is the fact, now gener- 
ally admitted, that a campaign led by two of our 
forerunners, G. R. Sims and Kennedy Jones, 
following the Adolf Beck false-identity case, con- 
tributed in no small measure to the creation of 
the Court of Criminal Appeal. And while at times 
we may not view with favor the decisions of that 
august tribunal, we all agree it is a very essential 
pillar to our judicial system. 

I would like to conclude with a quotation of 
American origin, which adequately sums up what 
I have been trying to say and which inspires mem- 
bers of my profession to deal with the social 
problem of crime with the gravity and responsi- 
bility it merits. It is this: 

“The reporter who seeks out the evidence at 
first hand is marching with the shock troops in the 
battalions of truth. He has ‘loosed the fateful 
lightning of a terrible swift sword’—the truth — 
that shall make men free.” 


I have no thought that men are made moral by 


the mere formulation of rules of conduct no matter 
how solemnly bar associations may pronounce 
them, or that they may be made good by mere 
exhortation. Men serve causes because of their 
devotion to them. 


—HARLAN FISKE STONE 


The Seattle Police Department Rehabilitation 
Project for Chronic Alcoholics 


| By JOAN K. JACKSON, RONALD J. FAGAN, AND ROSCOE C. Burr! 


HE ALCOHOLIC who is arrested time and time 
[Fsesin poses a major problem for law-enforce- 

ment agencies of most communities. It is 
commonly accepted that recurrent arrests and 
jailings are of no avail in controlling the problem 
or in helping the alcoholic to recover. Many 
suggestions have been made of alternative ways 
of treating these men, and some of the suggestions 
have been implemented. To date, however, there 
has been little data on what, if anything, these 
alternatives have accomplished. 

Most people feel pessimistic about the possibility 
of returning this type of alcoholic to society. 
Workers in the field doubt whether 15 percent of 
these men could be expected to recover under the 
present system of arresting them and jailing them. 
However, it is agreed that any form of treatment 
which could help these men to recover in larger 
numbers, or which could curtail their arrest rates, 
would be considered well worthwhile.” 

The present study* was undertaken in an effort 
to estimate the effectiveness of the Seattle Poiice 
Department Rehabilitation Project for recurrently 
arrested alcoholics, and to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the counseling program. While the Seattle 
Police Department feels certain that the Project is 
responsible for the lowered arrest rate in this 
city, and that some of their recurrent offenders 
have readjusted from alcoholism,‘ there was no 
objective evidence which would permit an evalua- 
tion of the extent to which this was true. 


Description of the Rehabilitation Project® 


The Seattle Police Department Rehabilitation 
Project was officially opened in August 1948. The 


1 Joan K. Jackson, Ph.D., is research instructor of the department 

of psychiatry at the University of Washington Scheol of Medicine. 
Ronald J. Fagan and S/Szt. Roscoe C. Burr are with the Seattle 
Police Department Rehabilitation Project. 

2 David J. Myerson, “An Approach to the ‘Skid Row’ Problem in 
Boston,”” New England Journal of Medicine, 249:646-649, October 15, 
1953. 

3 Based on a study conducted by the department of psychiatry of the 
University of Washington School of Medicine and the Seattle Police 
Department Rehabilitation Project. The study has been supported ‘in 
part by the U. S. Public Health Service and the O’Donnell Psychiatric 
Research Fund. 

4 In a recent television broadcast, Police Chief H. J. Lawrence stated 
that the arrest rate for drunkenness had dropped 50 percent since the 
establishment of the Project in 1948. 

5 Roscoe C. Burr, The Alcoholic as Known to the Seattle Police De- 
partment, 1955. (mimeographed) 


Project was established by the Police Department, 
which recognized that prolonged jail confinement 
of alcoholics did not constitute a rehabilitation 
program. The major goal of the Project is to give 
the alcoholic an opportunity to think construc- 
tively about himself and about his drinking 
problem. The environment was structured to stress 
treatment rather than punishment. The staff was 
to try to help the alcoholic to face himself as a 
patient suffering from an illness and to help him 
to think about and act upon the steps he could 
take toward physical and emotional health. As a 
part of this he would be assisted in learning about 
the nature and treatment of alcoholism, in learning 
to establish work habits and a routine way of life, 
in regaining his self-esteem, and in learning to 
replace helpless, drifting patterns of behavior with 
responsible, goal-oriented behavior. 

The Physical Setting.—The present Project is 
set on 32 acres of land, just off the highway, in 
an industrial belt south of Seattle. The buildings 
cover a small portion of the area, the majority 
of the land being devoted to raising hay, vege- 
tables, and livestock. The patients at the Project 
also maintain the Seattle Police Athletic Associa- 
tion’s rifle range, which adjoins the property. 

The buildings, most of which were constructed 
by patients, consist of a dormitory and a 2 story 
concrete block structure, each of which has a 
bed capacity of 50 men. The latter structure also 
houses an office, latrine, showers, kitchen, laun- 
dry, and dining room. Other buildings include a 
clubhouse for Alcoholics Anonymous meetings; a 
day room for reading, church services, television, 
iadio, supplies, and barber shop; blacksmith shop; 
carpenter shop; repair shop and garages. The 
buildings are in a cluster and are surrounded by 
a security fence which is locked only at night. 

Until very recently city officials have looked on 
the Project as temporary and experimental ; hence 
facilities have been somewhat limited. The tem- 
porary nature of the Project has meant that there 
has been little use in improving the property or in 
beautifying buildings. The emphasis has been, 
rather, on cleanliness and adequacy. At present 
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another site is in the process of being acquired by 
the City. The new site would be at a greater dis- 
tance, considerably larger, and would permit an 
extension of the program and facilities. It is 
hoped that the permanent Rehabilitation Project 
will be built on this site within the next 2 years. 

The Staff—rThe personnel for the Project in- 
clude a foreman, eight supervisors, one half-time 
and two full-time cooks. Each job is clearly delin- 
eated, and all personnel are under the direction 
of a supervising sergeant. 

The supervisors are selected from the Seattle 
Police Force on the basis of known special abilities 
in working with this type of man. Most are older 
men who (because of some physical disability) 
would be unable to do the usual Police Force work 
and would otherwise have to be retired early. 

The two supervising cooks are members of Alco- 
holics Anonymous and are also former patients 
of the Project. In addition to the fulfillment of 
their duties as supervisors, they act as counselors 
for those patients who wish counseling. Both are 
men of high calibre who have taken additional 
training voluntarily in order to perform their 
counseling duties more adequately. 

Admission to the Project.—The alcoholic who 
is admitted to the Project comes by way of the 
courts. He must be a male prisoner, sentenced to 
the city jail. Due to the system of graduated sen- 
tences in effect in Seattle, the alcoholic tends to 
have been arrested 5 or more times within the 
year before he becomes eligible for admission to 
the Project. Upon removal to the city jail, the 
prisoner can ask to be transferred to the Reha- 
bilitation Project if he sincerely wishes to do 
something about his drinking problem. All ad- 
missions are voluntary. His wish to be transferred 
is discussed with a police officer who makes a 
judgment as to whether the man is sincere and 
would be benefited by this type of project. 

As the facility has beds for less than a quarter 
of the eligible arrested alcoholics, the screening 
process is of vital importance. The screening 
officer must select those alcoholics who are most 
likely to benefit from the services the Project 
offers. Those at the Project feel that, ideally, he 
should be one of their staff. They feel he should be 
experienced in working with alcoholics and that 
he should have a good background in the theories 
relating to the etiology and treatment of alco- 
holism. In addition, he should be well acquainted 
with the staff, the facilities, routines, and objec- 
tives of the Project. Without this knowledge he is 


handicapped in making the effective judgments 
which are required of one in his position. 

On leaving the city jail for transfer to the Pro- 
ject, the prisoner’s status changes to that of “pa- 
tient.”” He does not revert to the status of “pris- 
oner” unless it is necessary to return him to the 
city jail (which is very rare) or unless he is re- 
arrested after his release from the Project. 

The admission procedure is similar to that of 
a hospital admission. Before leaving the city jail, 
the patient has had a physical examination, in- 
cluding a chest X-ray. He is free of communicable 
disease and his physical health is good enough 
for him to remain outside of the hospital and to 
do some physical labor. 

Experience at the Project.—On entering the 
Project the patient consults with the superintend- 
ent or his aide. His case history and the doctor’s 
recommendations are discussed with him. Further 
discussion deals with the patient’s own wishes 
and abilities. After an evaluation of the patient’s 
emotional state and interpersonal skills, he is 
assigned to a job under a supervisor. The Pro- 
ject’s rules for deportment are also read and ex- 
plained to him so that he will understand what is 
expected of him. 

From that time until his release, he follows an 
orderly routine of life modelled on semimilitary 
lines. He does approximately 614 hours of work a 
day and has about 7 hours of free time. During 
his nonworking time, visitors are encouraged. 
Particular emphasis is placed on reestablishing 
family contacts, by visitation if possible, and at 
least by mail. His mail is not censored. Alcoholics | 
Anonymous meetings and nonsectarian and Ro- 
man Catholic religious services are held. Recrea- 
tional facilities include card-playing, television, 
hobbies and crafts, and limited sports. Since the 
average age of these men is over 40 and their 
physical health is far from optimal, very energetic 
sports activities are not provided. Volleyball, 
horseshoes, catch, etc., are the usual type of ath- 
letic activity. 

All patients are required to attend the frequent 
showings of documentary films dealing with alco- 
holism. The films are supplemented by voluntary 
discussion periods. These discussions stimulate 
thought concerning the nature and treatment of 
alcoholism. They provide an opportunity for the 
patient to gain an insight into the stage of alco- 
holism which he is suffering and to plan the steps 
he can take to reestablish himself in society. 

For those who wish it, counseling with Alco- 


holics Anonymous members, both on the staff and 
from outside, is available. 

Emphasis is placed on helping the patient to 
regain a state of optimal physical health. The 
emphasis on physical health reinforces the treat- 
ment atmosphere of the Project. A balanced diet 
with a high protein content is provided. Dosages 
of vitamins including B complex, iron, and as- 
corbic acid are also given. No medications are 
provided except so far as they have been pre- 
scribed by a physician and can be self-adminis- 
tered. If a patient becomes ill, he is returned to 
the city jail hospital for treatment. 

Release From the Project.—Release of the alco- 
holic from the Project is a court procedure and 
tends to occur at the expiration of the sentence. 
If, however, the supervisor of the Project feels 

that serving the full sentence would be detri- 
- mental to the alcoholic, he consults with the court 
to effect an earlier release. Fortunately, the re- 
lationship between the court and the Project are 
good and hence this has proved to be a satisfac- 
tory arrangement. 

Ideally the patient would be released with a job, 
adequate clothing, housing, and with sufficient 
funds to take care of his immediate needs. At the 
present time, despite earnest efforts to achieve 
these ends, only about 5 percent of the patients 
are released with these arrangements having been 
made. In addition to these basic necessities, fol- 
lowup of the patient after release, in order to 
encourage him, reassure him of continued inter- 
est, and assist him in meeting the initial social 
difficulties is highly desirable according to the 
staff. Such followup has been sporadic, being 
impossible except insofar as the staff members of 
the Project undertake to use their off-duty time 
to provide it. While this has been done, it has not 
been possible to provide followup on any system- 
atic basis. Community attitudes toward the im- 
prisoned alcoholic are still such that only slow 
~ @ Joan K. Jackson, “The Problem of the Alcoholic Tuberculous Pa- 


tient,” Personality, Stress and Tuberculosis. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1956. 

7 In evaluating this study, the fact that these men are highly tran- 
sient must be kept in mind. The transiency affects the data on the 
number of arrests both before and after. However, as the sample is 
made up of men who have been recurrently arrested in Seattle, the 
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mountable difficulties. Those who recover and those who are markedly 
improved do not tend to return to their Skid Row addresses but are 
absorbed by “respectable” society. We can account for a sizeable pro- 
portion of the “no arrest” group as most are A.A. members, but due to 
the large numbers of A.A. members in this area, we have been unable 
to track them down. After considerable thought and soul-searching, 
the authors have been unable to find any reason for believing that the 
fact of having been in the Project would raise the exodus rate from 
Seattle. If anything, the economic conditions in the area at that time 
would have suggested a lower exodus rate was likely. However, the lack 
of followup is a serious deficiency in this study. The authors feel it 
should be pointed up but that it does not vitiate the study as a whole. 
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progress toward achieving additional services can 
be made. 


Sampling and Method 


The present study compares the arrest rates of 
100 alcoholics in the 6 months preceding their 
admission to the Settle Police Department Re- 
habilitation Project with the arrest rate of the 
same men in the 6 months following release. All 
patients were at the Project during 1955. 

Two groups of 50 patients each composed the 
sample. The first group, the control group (min- 
imal or no-counseling), consisted of every fif- 
teenth man released during 1955. Duplicate names 
were eliminated, leaving 50 names. The second 
group, the study group (intensive or average 
counseling) , consisted of 50 men who were studied 
as a part of a study of alcoholism and tubercu- 
losis. These men received different degrees of 
counseling during their stay at the Project. 

Both the Study Group and the Control Group 
engaged in the same activities at the Project. 
There were no differences between the two groups 
in the number of times they had been arrested 
prior to coming to the Project, in previous job 
level, or age. 

At the end of 1956, a search of police records 
on the 100 patients was instituted. Five records 
could not be located. Thus the group studied was 
reduced to 95. The record search was carried out 
by an employee of the Municipal Court, whose 
only information was the alcoholic’s name, age, 
and the period of time spent at the Project. Data 
on arrests from 1953 to the present were recorded 
for each man. The data presented here deal only 
with arrests for drunkenness during the 6 months 
preceding admission to the Project and the 6 
months following release. As further time elapses, 
it is our intention to carry this followup study 
further. 


Findings 

The first step in the analysis was to compare the 
arrest rates of the total group of 95 men in the 6 
months preceding admission to the Project with 
the 6 month period following release.’ 

The arrest rate following time spent in the 
Rehabilitation Project is considerably lower than 
that in the 6 months preceding admission. (P< 
.001) Even if drinking behavior remained the 
same following release from the Project, it would 
be expected that the arrest rate would be higher. 
A man who is arrested in Seattle a sufficient 
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TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION IN THE NUMBER OF 
ARRESTS IN THE 6-MONTH PERIODS BEFORE AND AFTER 
TREATMENT AT THE SEATTLE POLICE DEPARTMENT 
REHABILITATION PROJECT 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 

NUMBER OF 

For 6-Month For 6-Month 
ARRESTS Period Period 
Before Treatment} After Treatment 

100.0 100.0 
- 37.5 
26.3 12.6 
1.0 1.0 


number of times to be sent to the Project is known 
to the police, and hence has a greater likelihood of 
rearrest. Our findings show, instead, that the rate 
went down (see Table 1). 

It will be noted that 37.5 percent had no further 
arrests during the 6 months following their re- 
lease. Many of these men are known to be sober 
and carrying on the Alcoholics Anonymous pro- 
gram, as indicated by return visits to the Project 
and by attendance at meetings of Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous at the Project and elsewhere. 

Table 2 indicates the changes in the number of 
arrests during the 6 month period following re- 
lease. In addition to the 37.5 percent who had no 
further arrests, another 34.3 percent had fewer 
arrests following release than in the 6 months 
preceding admission. Thus a total of 71.8 percent 
appear to have benefited by time spent at the 
Project. 

It is recognized that sentences tend to become 
longer with increase in the frequency of arrests. 
The question was raised as to whether longer 


TABLE 2.—_INCREASE OR DECREASE IN NUMBER OF ARRESTS 
DuRING 6-MONTH PERIOD AFTER TREATMENT AT THE 
SEATTLE POLICE DEPARTMENT REHABILITATION 
PROJECT AS COMPARED WITH ARRESTS 
BEFORE TREATMENT 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
ARRESTS IN For 6-Month For 6-Month 
POSTRELEASE Period Period 
PERIOD Including Excluding 
Time Spent Time Spent 
in Jail in Jail 
No further 
37.5 37.5 
Fewer arrests.. 34.3 25.5 
The same or 
larger number 
of arrests.... 28.2 37.0 


periods in jail during the 6 months following the 
Rehabilitation Project might not account for the 
lower arrest rate. In other words, if the man was 
in jail for longer periods in the 6 months follow- 
ing, he would not be likely to be arrested as often. 
Therefore, the arrest rates were recalculated on 
the basis of the amount of time the patients were 
out of jail before and after the period spent at the 
Rehabilitation Project. The results can be seen 
also in Table 2. It can be concluded that longer 
sentences did not substantially alter the picture. 
Using this form of analysis, 63 percent benefited 
from spending time at the Rehabilitation Project. 

An attempt was made to ascertain the factors 
which were associated with arrests following re- 
lease from the Project. The following factors were 
examined: (a) the number of arrests preceding 
admission to the Project; (b) the number of days 
spent at the Project; (c) the amount of counseling 
received while at the Project; and (d) selected 
life-experience characteristics. 

There is a slight relationship (r=.25) between 
the number of arrests in the 6 months preceding 
admission to the Project and the number of ar- 
rests in the 6 months following release. However, 
the number of arrests preceding does not appear 
to be an adequate predictor of the outcome of 
treatment. 

The mean number of days spent at the Pro- 
ject was 36. The amount of time spent at the 
Project did not appear to be an important var- 
iable affecting the arrest rate following release. 
It has been suggested that the ability of the staff 
to release the patient when he appears to have 
had maximum benefit from the Project is of more 
importance than the time spent. 

As mentioned earlier, men were selected for 
counseling on the basis of their attitudes toward 
their illness and toward participation in the Pro- 
ject activities. Before the search of police records 
was undertaken, the counselor rated each case as 
to the amount of counseling received at the Pro- 
ject. The average amount of counseling totaled 8 
to 10 hours. This was termed “average” coun- 
seling. Anyone who received in excess of 10 hours 
was classified as having had “intensive” coun- 
seling; if less than 8 hours, as having had “min- 
imal’ counseling. 

Analysis of the data indicated that the previous 
arrest rate did not influence the selection for 
counseling. Table 3 shows that the men who were 
given intensive or average counseling did signi- 
ficantly better (P<.02) than those who were 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF DEGREE OF COUNSELING WITH 
NUMBER OF ARRESTS DURING 6-MONTH PERIOD 
FOLLOWING RELEASE FROM SEATTLE POLICE 
REHABILITATION PROJECT 


ARRESTS IN PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING 
POSTRELEASE TO DEGREE OF COUNSELING 
PERIOD Maximal | Average| Minimal| None 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No further : 
yo 58.9 57.2 11.1 34.1 
Fewer arrests.. 17.6 21.4 38.9 42.5 
The same or 
larger number 
of arrests.... 23.5 21.4 50.0 23.4 
Chi-squared= 15.66 df—6 P<.02 


minimally counseled or not counseled at all. It 
should be mentioned, however, that although 
many of the men are not counseled by the official 
counselor, all patients at the Project receive some 
degree of counseling from those who supervise 
their work. These figures only pertain to coun- 
seling received from Project staff. Thus coun- 
seling by visiting Alcoholics Anonymous members 
has also been omitted. Had this been included as 
counseling for purposes of evaluation, the differ- 
ences of outcome between counseled and uncoun- 
seled would have been even more striking. 

Other variables examined for their bearing on 
the subsequent arrest rate were: (1) educational 
achievement; (2) job level preceding alcoholism; 
(3) job stability preceding alcoholism; (4) recent 
job stability; (5) marital status; (6) number of 
marriages; (7) length of alcoholism; (8) type of 
drinking pattern; (9) stage of alcoholism; (10) 
the extent of psychological involvement in drink- 
ing; and (11) present age. Our study showed 
that these variables had no association with the 
outcome of treatment. 

In passing, however, several comments can be 
made about these variables. The Seattle Police 
Department Rehabilitation Project tends to draw 
its patients from a transient, semiskilled or un- 
skilled, frequently arrested population of single 
males. The majority could be termed Skid Row 
inhabitants. It is of interest to note that although 
they were living on Skid Row immediately pre- 
ceding admission to the Project, these men in the 
past had shown assets. Half of them had com- 
pleted high school; a quarter had held white- 
collar or managerial jobs; and three-quarters had 
been married. Job mobility had been high for the 
majority during the last 5 years. They had been 


8 Joan K. Jackson, “The Definition and Measurement of Alcoholism: 
H-technique Scales of Preoccupation With Alcohol and Psychological 
Involvement, Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 18:240-262, June 
1957. 


alcoholics for about 12 years as measured by the 
Scale of Preoccupation with Alcohol.® Their aver- 
age age was 43. 


Conclusions 


From this analysis it is apparent that a reha- 
bilitation facility can cut down the arrest rate 
of chronically arrested alcoholics, at least for the 
6 months following release. Aside from the ben- 
efits to individual alcoholics from such a project, 
the financial savings to the city are tremendous. 
Had these men continued to be arrested as often 
as before, the costs of keeping them in jail would 
have mounted with each subsequent arrest. The 
system of graduated sentences would have meant 
longer and longer jail sentences. Had these men 
been kept at the city jail instead of being sent 
to the Rehabilitation Project, their length of stay 
in jail would have been longer than the average 
36 days spent at the Project and hence more ex- 
pensive. 

The Rehabilitation Project as it now stands is 
on a temporary basis. Efforts are being made at 
present to put it on a permanent footing, and an 
extension of the facilities will accompany this 
change. From the findings of this paper it would 
appear that an extension of counseling service 
would be well worth while. Officials of the Project 
also hope to provide a more therapeutic environ- 
ment at the new camp site. Efforts will continue to 
be made to provide a wider work experience and 
better treatment procedures at the Camp and to 
release the patients under more favorable con- 
ditions with respect to jobs, housing, clothing, 
emergency funds, and followup. 

The findings of this study would appear to con- 
firm a suggestion often made by members of 
Alcoholics Anonymous—that they can better pre- 
dict a change in the alcoholic pattern on the basis 
of attitudes of the patient toward alcoholism and 
toward himself as an alcoholic than on the basis 
of traditionally defined “assets” such as having 
been married, having a low arrest rate, high 
school graduation, a history of job stability, etc. 
When men are selected for counseling on the basis 
of these attitudes and when counseling is used, 
even in a moderate degree, to promote further 
change in attitudes and to facilitate insights, the 
outcome of treatment is significantly better. 

Where counseling is done by Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous members in a situation such as this, several 
byproducts occur which are of great benefit to the 
functioning of the Project as a whole. Individual 
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patients who have shown themselves interested in 
retaining their sobriety are followed by their 
sponsors after their release from the Project and 
given assistance in resolving many of their initial 
problems. Patients who were benefited by their 
stay at the Project continue to be interested and 
return to the Alcoholics Anonymous meetings 
which are held there. Their effect on the morale 
of the men who are still patients is impossible to 
overemphasize. When, as in this case, the coun- 
selors themselves are “graduates” of the Project, 
a special type of understanding and rapport can 
be developed which is helpful to the patient. This 
type of alcoholic has difficulties in developing a 
relationship with counselors who have had a very 
different type of life experience than he has. The 
counselor who was once a part of their own type of 
group can utilize relationship patterns with which 
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they are familiar and can manipulate them for the 
patient’s well-being. He can understand and re- 
solve the problems which these men have in their 
transactions with people in authority, and with 
members of “respectable society.” 

Those who were not counseled also appear to 
have benefited from time spent at the Project. 
Whereas 58 percent of the average and intensive 
counseling groups had no further arrests during 
the 6 months following release, 34 percent of the 
uncounseled also fell in this category. Another 
42 percent of the uncounseled had fewer arrests 
and were considered to be improved. The benefits 
to these men probably accrue from sobriety, from 
their treatment as “patients” rather than pris- 
oners, from the individualized attention to their 
needs, from the routinized way of life, and from 
their return to physical health. 


The Role of Reward and Punishment 
in Education and Correction 


By ERNST PAPANEK 
Executive Director, Wiltwyck School for Boys, New York City 


N SEARCH of incentives to motivate human 

[ exines to adopt socially acceptable and con- 
structive behavior, men have for centuries 

been looking for reliable tools, believing that 
reward and punishment were the best tools of all. 

In a moral sense, reward is still bestowed for 
right and good conduct; punishment is still in- 
flicted for wrongdoing, with intent to correct 
error. Psychologically speaking, reward brings 
pleasure and enjoyment; punishment brings pain 
and displeasure and sometimes, if accepted as 
justified retaliation, it may also bring relief from 
guilt feelings provoked by consciously or sub- 
consciously acknowledged misdeeds. 

We shall concentrate here on the kind of reward 
and punishment that is administered solely in the 
interest of the recipients, not in satisfaction of 
the desire for revenge on the part of those admin- 
istering them nor by way of appeasing or bribing 
the recipients to enter a pleasanter relationship, 
warranted or unwarranted. Mind you, we do not 
underestimate the psychological damage—the da- 
mage in their human relations—they do to those 
who administer them. 


Reward and Punishment Unreliable 
and Unsatisfactory 


Whatever the object of reward or punishment, 
they have always been unreliable and unsatis-_ 
factory. With our current knowledge of psychology 
in our present democratic society, reward and 
punishment are pretty well outdated; at most, 
they should play a less important role than here- 
tofore, and it would be best if they could be 
dropped entirely. 

In the education Mark Twain once called the 
“organized fight of the grownups against youth” 
and in the so-called reeducation of deviates to 
the norms of society, reward and punishment are 
still considered the best stimulation to construc- 
tive behavior or the correction of faults and 
mistakes. 

In the 16th century, the Jesuits substituted 
supervision for compulsion in their schools, al- 
though they did not dispense with punishment 
altogether. Otherwise they emphasised the impor- 
tance of rewards as incentives in the belief that 
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“ambition, although it may be a fault in itself, 
is often the mother of virtues.’’! 

The famous Ratio Studiorum (1599) requested 
the introduction of a corrector, who was not to be 
a member of the Society, to administer punishment 
when such was necessary so that punishment 
should be dissociated from teaching. When a 
suitable corrector was not available, other methods 
than punishment were to be devised. Today, at 
least 90 percent of educational methods at home, 
in school, and in correctional institutions still 
involve prohibitions, repressions, suppressions, 
reprimands, and punishment. 

Retributive punishment was highly important 
at the time when man knew little about his own 
psyche or how to apply this knowledge to induce 
socially acceptable behavior. He felt himself re- 
sponsible for all his acts to a higher power, some 
superior being; when he offended the world order 
set by this almighty, he must be punished. From 
the Erinyes to “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth,” the principle of retribution tried to 
function in the hope that fear of certain penalty 
would restrain men from wrongdoing. We have 
difficulty in reconciling this with the ethical 
principle of judge not others lest you be judged, 
nor can we assume that there are any educational 
or correctional factors involved in punishment for 
punishment’s sake. If some emotional relief results 
because of the good feeling that no wrongdoing 
can go unpunished, such relief is usually less help- 
ful to the wrongdoers than to the punishers or 
observers. Their sense of righteousness and su- 
periority has no constructive educational value 
for themselves otherwise. 


Conditioned Reflexes or Social Responses 


The deterrence—emotional but not ethical— 
effected by punishment is of even less value than 
retributive punishment. It appeals only to selfish 
fear, not to insight or morals. It may sometimes 
succeed with cowards—actually it promotes cow- 
ardice. It is well known that in England, when 
public hanging was still the punishment for pick- 
pockets, other pickpockets did a tremendous 
business cleaning out the pockets of fascinated 
spectators at the execution. Since human behavior 
is not determined solely by conditioned reflexes, 
even the desire to avoid punishment will not serve 
as sufficient deterrence; there: must be patterns 


1 Robert R. Rusk, The Doctrines of the Great Educators, Chapter 4. 
London: Loyola, Macmillan & Company, 1954. 

2 Sigmund Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents. London: The 
Hogart Press, Ltd. 
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of social responses well established by emotional 
and intellectual factors. In his natural struggle 
to overcome outside difficulties through his own 
personal endowments, the child or grownup threat- 
ened with deterrent punishment will be inclined 
to attempt to overcompensate for his inferiority 
feeling toward the punisher and to outwit him, 
to be smarter than the victim of the punishment 
he has just witnessed, to try not to get caught. 

Some people believe that Pavlov’s experiments 
with conditioned reflexes—with dogs and other 
similar experiments with animals—prove that at 
least temporary success can be achieved with 
deterrent punishment and that repeated periodic 
application can bring lasting success. We must 
maintain that rewarding a dog with food for se- 
creting saliva at the sound of a bell, or punishing 
him if he does not obey his master’s demands, is 
all right for dogs. Obedience is all we expect of 
him, but we expect more than obedience from 
human beings and we cannot get it by taming 
through fear. Education and correction, or re- 
education where necessary, must enable human 
beings to develop more than reflexes, reactions, 
and repressions of instincts and drives. Education 
or reeducation must help the unsocialized child 
or adult to become a happy, independent, under- 
standing, cooperative member of human society, 
without which he would not be a human being. It 
must make him able and willing to contribute 
his best to the advancement of mankind, recog- 
nizing that he, his family, his community, his 
nation can only exist within and gain by being 
contributing members of the race. 


Is There Actually a Need for Punishment 


Sigmund Freud, in Civilization and Its Discon- 
tents,? states that “the need for punishment is 
an instinctual manifestation on the part of the ego, 
which has become masochistic under the influence 
of the sadistic super-ego, i.e., which has brought 
a part of the instinct of destruction at work within 
itself into the service of an erotic attachment to 
the super-ego.” We do not question the possibility 
of masochistic individuals who provoke punish- 
ment in order to satisfy a pathological need and in 
considering their treatment we will have to watch 
for it. But we doubt whether this overall generali- 
zation of the need for punishment as an instinctual 
manifestation is correct and would have it rather 
limited to Alfred Adler’s more specified opinion 
that “Many criminals are not very fond of their 
lives; some of them at certain moments are very 
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near suicide.”? Furthermore, if there would be 
such an instinctual need for punishment, we would 
have to discard completely the concept of any 
successful deterrent punishment; it would satisfy 
a need and not be deterrent and could not be 
super-ego forming either, as Freud assumed. 

In the same Civilization and Its Discontents, 
Freud states that “the price of progress in civiliza- 
tion is paid by forfeiting happiness through the 
heightening of the sense of guilt.” We rather 
believe that there can be no progress which does 
not contribute to the happiness of the individual 
and that no individual can achieve real happiness 
without contributing to the progress of civiliza- 
tion. 

Mankind is not trapped, as Freud pessimistically 
tells us, between aggressions provoked by instincts 
—Eros, the sex instinct, and Thanatos, the instinct 
of death and destruction—and their repressions. 
In this dilemma, we would, of course, have to 
assume that our only means of promoting civili- 
zation are the multiplying and strengthening of 
repressions by “heightening of the sense of guilt,” 
“social anxiety,” and the “need for punishment.” 

Repressions can never help to build and promote 
civilization; at best they can sometimes help to 
achieve a sterile conformity which we would con- 
sider to be only an unhealthy adjustment to 
society. ‘‘Need for punishment,” “‘social anxiety,” 
or even a “heightening of the sense of guilt,” when 
not carefully interpreted and guided, are not 
constructive factors in education or therapy. They 
may sometimes be helpful in preventing further 
wrongdoing when other more ethical and other 
emotional or intellectually more beneficial reac- 
tions to wrongdoing and motivations for right- 
doing cannot be immediately attained. But such 
negative motivations always lead to unhealthy 
responses and we often have quite a job undoing 
the mischief they have done. Instead of using the 
negative concept of repression or sublimation of 
mysterious, aggressive, or destructive drives as 
factors in building super-ego, soul or conscience, 
we would rather look for help in the development 
of positive constructive social responses through 
the logical natural interplay between the indi- 
vidual and his society. 

“The soul arises from a hereditary substance 
which functions both physically and psychologi- 
cally,” we would like to quote from Alfred Adler. 


* Alfred Adler, What Life Should Mean to You. Boston: Little, Brown 
Company, 1931. 

— Adler, Understanding Human Nature. New York: Greenberg, 


5 Alfred Adler, Education for Children. New York: Greenberg, 1930. 
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“Its development is entirely conditioned by social 
influences. On the one hand, the demands of the 
organism must find fulfillment, and on the other 
the demands of human society must be satis- 
fied. In this context does the soul develop, and by 
these conditions is its growth indicated.” “Indivi- 
dual psychology demands the repressing of neither 
justified nor unjustified desires. But it teaches 
that unjustified desires move contrary to social 
feeling and that if an individual’s social interest 
is increased, his unsocial desires will not be re- 
pressed but eliminated.”’+ 

If we want to develop social feeling in agree- 
ment with a democratic, cooperative society, 
punishment and reward cannot help us to promote 
growth and mental health, prerequisite for con- 
structive, positive social relations. 

Children who have not known understanding, 
social acceptance, significance, friendship, or love, 
or who have misinterpreted or misused them when 
offered in an overprotective and unchallenging 
way will often experience, as they grow up, frus- 
tration, insecurity, anxiety, and tension which 
explode into aggressive, antisocial behavior. Un- 
guided guilt feelings, following such behavior, 
provoke still more insecurity, still more anxiety 
and tension, which in turn explode into vengeful- 
ness and more aggressiveness at their hopeless 
frustration. Punishment will only aggravate the 
frustration which has produced this pattern of 
disturbance or delinquency. 

“Punishment (by the teacher) is regarded by 
the child as confirmation of his feeling that he 
does not belong in school. He will want to avoid | 
school and look for means of escape, not means 
of meeting the difficulty.® 

A deviate, a disobedient child, a _ so-called 
juvenile delinquent, a criminal, “will interpret 
punishment only as a sign that society is against 
him, as he always thought. Punishment does not 
deter him. Even the electric chair can act as a 
challenge to this sense. The criminal conceives 
himself as playing against odds; and the higher 
the penalty, the greater is his desire to show his 
superior cunning. It is easy to prove that many 
criminals think of their crime only in this way. 
A criminal who is condemned to be electrocuted 
will often spend his time considering how he 
might have avoided detection: ‘If only I had 
not left my spectacles behind!’ 

“From the psychologist’s standpoint, all harsh 
treatment in prison is a challenge, a trial of 
strength. In the same way, when criminals con- 
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tinually hear, ‘We must put an end to this crime 
wave,’ they take it as a challenge. They feel that 
society is daring them and continue all the more 
stubbornly. In the education of problem children, 
too, it is one of the worst errors to challenge them: 
‘We'll see who is stronger! We’ll see who can hold 
out longest!’ 

“They see their contact with society as a sort 
of continuous warfare, in which they are trying 
to gain a victory; if we take it in the same way 
ourselves, we are only playing into their hands.’ 


Punishment or Consequences 


J. J. Rousseau, and later Herbert Spencer, 
favored what they called natural or logical punish- 
ment—we would prefer to call it natural conse- 
quences. This is inflicted not by the authority of 
any individual but follows naturally and logically 
as physical or social results of bad behavior. 

But even the most natural and logical conse- 
quence is useless if not understood and interpreted 
as such by the one who suffers it. If it is inter- 
preted as punishment, we had better forget it. 
It will still do more harm than good. Without 
insight into the misbehavior and its logical con- 
sequences there will not only be no incentive for 
improvement, but there will be built up natural 
and logical defenses overcompensating for in- 
feriority feelings, and the hope that by denying 
guilt and rejecting retaliation the culprit can keep 
his self-respect and gain the respect of his fellow- 
men, at least of some of them. “We learn what we 
live, we learn by doing,” says Kilpatrick. Punishing 
teaches the child how to punish; scolding teaches 
him how to scold. By showing him that we under- 
stand, we teach him understanding, by helping 
him we teach him to help, by cooperating, we teach 
him to cooperate. 

In this process of education and treatment, 
understanding and ‘“‘permissiveness” are only a 
first step, a preliminary stage, and we understand 
under this unfortunate term only that we know- 
ingly, but not approvingly, disregard their deviate 
behavior and still accept them, still like them, and 
are still willing to help them to get rid of it in 
spite of so many failures. 

Let me here present to you an example to 
illustrate the statement on punishment, conse- 
quences, and permissiveness. 

Danny came to Wiltwyck when he was 10 years 
of age. He was part Indian and part white. He had 


* Alfred Adler, What Life Should Mean to You. Boston: Little, Brown, 
& Company, 1931. 
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quite a reputation as a runaway. He was removed 


or rejected by 27 agencies before he came and he 
had managed to run away from wherever he had 
been, even from the police station. 

On the very day of his arrival at the institution, 
before I had met him, I was discussing some 
matter with our resident director in the dining 
room when a cute young man came in who could 
be only Danny and said, “Papanek, I want to talk 
to you.” 

I said, “That’s fine. Please sit down and wait 
until I have finished with Mr. Norris.” 

“T want to talk to you now,” Danny remarked. 

“I can’t right now. I have to finish with Mr. 
Norris, but wait for a few minutes.” 

“IT want to talk to you now and if you don’t 
talk to me, I will break all the windows.” 

“You are not supposed to break any windows. 
You will have to wait until I have finished with 
Mr. Norris. If I were talking to you and he would 
come in, he would also wait until we had finished.” 

So Danny took a stick and started to break 
windows while Mr. Norris and I told him not 
to do it. After he had broken quite some windows, 
we restrained him by holding his two hands, which 
was easy enough although he tried to kick us and 
bite us. After a while he quieted down. I asked 
him to sit down until I had finished the conversa- 
tion with Mr. Norris, which Danny did. We did 
finish it, though I assure you that we were very 
fast about it. 

When I asked Danny what he wanted to talk 
about, he had already forgotten. He was much too 
excited and worried and not tough at all as he 
pretended to be—only too glad to be restrained 
and still to be accepted. So we talked for a few 
minutes about everything and then I said good- 
by and reiterated the rule of courtesy and practical 
efficiency that you have to wait if you want to 
talk to someone who is talking to somebody else. 
Danny agreed and started to leave when I called 
him back and reminded him casually that, of 
course, he would have to pay for the broken 
windows. Now hell started again and he felt very 
happy to have a reason for his tantrum, shouting 
to me that he was told that there was no punish- 
ment at Wiltwyck and he also had no money for 
paying at all. I assured him that there was no 
punishment, but who else should pay for the 
broken windows which had to be replaced. He 
suggested that I should do it or the “City” which 
had sent him to Wiltwyck, which I refused because 
I didn’t break the windows nor did the City. I told 
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him that he would receive an allowance of $1 and 
that he would have to repay one fourth of it, 25 
cents, until the whole was paid. He objected at 
first, but accepted it when he saw that we were 
firm about it and assured him that not to punish 
does not mean that we were suckers who would 
pay for damage he had done purposely. 

For 6 weeks Danny paid his share very “faith- 
fully’—he had no other choice because we de- 
ducted it before giving him the allowance. Then 
I called him in and said, “You have paid your 
share very faithfully. Do you know how long 
you will have to pay?” and explained that it would 
take about 7 years until everything was paid that 
way. This did not impress him too much. It im- 
pressed him much more how many bottles of 
Coca Cola he could buy for that money. Then I 
assured him that we were his friends and wanted 
to help him to pay and he therefore should pay 
two more installments and we would pay the rest. 
Danny was speechless about this offer and started 
to cry because he did not believe that we would 


help him that way. His mother told us that she 


did not remember that he had ever cried before. It 
was quite an event. It was the beginning of the 
treatment which was made possible by showing 
him that we were willing to help him although 
we were not willing to be suckers who would just 
accept his misdeeds without letting him feel the 
consequences involved—consequences which we 
were willing to help him to carry. 

Here we should also like to stress that society 
and its representatives enforcing consequences 
must always avoid humiliating the so-called cul- 
prit and try to help him accept and carry these 
consequences. In this way, we can make clear the 
educational purpose of our actions, show the 
offenders that society is not hostile and that co- 
operating is to the advantage of the individual as 
well as the community. This will correlate the 
well-being and progress of the child and immature 
grownup with that of the community and make 
him willing and capable of joining and supporting 
the community. 


Outside Reward or Inner Satisfaction 


If punishment is an expression of the pessimism 
and lack of self-confidence of the punisher in its 
own educational or reeducational abilities, rewards 
—in the form of tokens of distinction, concessions, 
premiums, gifts, and favors—are scarcely less so. 
This kind of compensation for creditable per- 
formance deprives the performer of his natural 
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joy in accomplishment. This appeal to other, 
unrelated, not highly moral, instincts through 
illogical bribing does not offer constructive stimu- 
lation or improve motivation. 

All work has economic, social, and psycholo- 
gical implications. Human beings, until misuse, 
wrong interpretation, and misguidance have cor- 
rupted their attitude toward work, enjoy working 
and achieving mastery over materials and tools. 
They like to go forward by their work, their own 
well-being and that of the community. To be paid 
off with rewards (we do not mean the logical 
compensation for production of goods or render- 
ing of services in the economic process) only 
negates the ethical, psychological, and social 
character of work, achievement, and duty. 

Work and worker should never be dishonored 
by being forced to work under penalty, nor should 
they be dishonored and misused by bribe-compen- 
sation, favors, and misleading rewards. 


Encouragement by Approval, Praise, and Acclaim 


Encouragement by approval and assent to the 
efforts made, acclaim, and praise are not only 
highly appreciated, but are often necessary in 
helping discouraged and tired children, adoles- 
cents, and adults. It gives them confidence in 
themselves, stimulates them to make greater 
demands on themselves, and to rise to a higher 
level of self-judgment. Of course, praise must be 
earned or it loses its value. If it conflicts with the 
worker’s self-evaluation, it belittles his work or 
makes him accessible to bribes not related to his 
efforts and achievements. ; 

In the field of correction, with grownups and 
even more with children and young people, it is 
not just single acts but rather the pattern of be- 
havior which determines the necessary reaction 
of society and its representatives, whether it will 
be positive or negative, whether it will hurt or 
please those who provoked their responses. We 
cannot avoid—and should not avoid—letting the 
delinquent know that on his behavior will depend 
routine favors and in most cases also discharge 
from the institution, from parole, or from proba- 
tion. Here again it is important to show them that 
these favors or discharges are direct consequences 
of their own doings and not personal favors, 
bribes, or concessions. Society had to deprive them 
of being free of making their own decisions, and 
had to block their way of getting pleasure, because 
they had acted irresponsibly toward society and 
had done harm to its members. Now their rights 
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are just restored to them as a consequence of their 
not being harmful any longer because we trust 
them now that they would act responsibly. No 
treatment nor reeducation, as a matter of fact no 
education nor growth into a healthy mature hu- 
man being, can be achieved if the individual is not 
considered to be socially and psychologically re- 
sponsible for his acts. 


Social Feeling and Responsibility 


Feelings of belonging and social feelings for 
other human beings are without meaning if they 
are not closely interrelated with, are not derived 
from, and do not lead to social and psychological 
responsibility. Many children, and grownups as 
well, become delinquent because they are prevented 
from taking a responsible place in the community 
and therefore overcompensate for their feeling 
of social and emotional inferiority by “acting 
out” in neurotic or delinquent fashion. When they 
are not trusted as responsible human beings be- 
cause they are considered to be “still a child” or 
inadequate in comparison with others, they often 
take an abnormal and delinquent road—a road 
away from normal relations and with strong, 
emotionally loaded, and hardened deviations. 

“Man is good and wishes to be good; but in so 
doing he also wishes to be happy; if he is bad 
you can be sure that someone has blocked the road 
on which he wishes to achieve the goal.”’” 

To remove the block which prevents man being 
good and being happy we will have to find better 
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ways than reward and punishment. It seems to us 
that they add to the block of frustration, anxiety, 
hostility, and destructive acting out only new 
frustrations, new anxiety, hostility, and destruc- 
tive responses or avoid the removal of this block 
by devious detours which might lead to dangerous 
swamp land. 

In education as well as in correction we will 
be successful only if we are able to win the co- 
operation of those whom we want to educate or 
reeducate. If we can win their interest for human 
welfare, for other human beings, we can set them 
on the way toward solving the problems of life 
by cooperative means. We cannot win them by 
making things easy for them, nor by making it 
hard for them. 

No individual can achieve security, peace of 
mind and happiness, acceptance, prestige or sig- 
nificance if his actions do not promote the well- 
being of the other members of his society. The 
more his actions benefit his fellowman, the greater 
will be their approval of him, their admiration, 
their love, their friendship, and on these his 
self-approval, his importance, his prestige, his 
own well-being and happiness are based. Insight 
into this “iron law of human co-living” cannot 
be achieved by punishment nor by rewards. Social 
orientation, dramatizing consequences as tools for 
education and reeducation can help to develop 
social feeling into better and responsible under- 
standing for oneself and other human beings, and 
put to work natural creative energy and the desire 
to overcome and master difficulties into construc- 
tive work for oneself and his community. 


Much that has become our own in gentleness, modesty, kind- 
ness, willingness to forgive, in veracity, loyalty, resignation 
under suffering, we owe to people in whom we have seen or 
experienced these virtues at work, sometimes in a great 
manner, sometimes in a small .. . They would be amazed to 
learn what passed over from their life into ours. 


—Dr. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
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Youth Anonymous 


By ALBERT EGLASH, PH.D. 
Wisconsin State College, LaCrosse 


N ARTICLE in FEDERAL PROBATION several 
Ave ago! described an experiment in group 

probation to which the author, half in jest, 
gave the name Delinquents Anonymous. I should 
like to tell the story of another Delinquents Anon- 
ymous program—an effort to tap two resources: 
delinquent youth themselves and adult offenders. 

In August 1954 I was on the staff of the De- 
troit Mayor’s Rehabilitation Committee on Skid 
Row Problems, counseling homeless alcoholic men. 
The headlines that summer were playing up an 
increase in juvenile violence. Knowing I was soon 
to transfer to the Detroit Commission on Children 
and Youth, one of the Center’s clients, Tip, spoke 
with me: “Al, what can I do to help these kids?” 

After my transfer, I phoned Tip. We got to- 
gether and he told me a little of his story: 

“I was raised in Detroit, Purple Gang district. 
At 13, I was drinking with adults. Saturday after- 
noons, other kids’d be at the ball game; I’d be at 
the police station. 

“At 17, I joined the Navy. A year later, I had 
a bad-conduct discharge. Next came robbery and 
Jackson prison. Three months after I was out on 
parole, I was being held on three federal counts: 
stolen car, attempted murder, and kidnaping. 

“I was sent to Leavenworth. I found myself 
charged with leading an insurrection. They put 
me in punishment and I led a riot there. 

“After discharge, I committed armed robbery 
and was sent to Jackson again. This time it was 
71% to 15. 

“I did my time and finished my last year in the 
Detroit House of Correction, 10 years in peniten- 
tiaries behind me. There I found Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous, and God. 

“There must be some way these kids can benefit 
from my experience. How can I help?” 

Years of daily drinking may come to an abrupt 
halt with an alcoholic’s first A.A. meeting, for he 
learns to leave liquor alone one day at a time. 
Also, alcoholics are especially receptive to a mes- 
Sage from another alcoholic. Could these prin- 


her awe D. Poremba, “Group Probation: An Experiment,” Septem- 
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ciples be applied to delinquency, as Cressey has 
suggested ?? 

I discussed the possibility with the Commission 
staff, they suggested Boys Republic, a private 
training school for boys 1314 to 16 who had failed 
to benefit from other corrective action. Dr. Milton 
Huber, Director, and Mr. Gordon Boring, Assist- 
ant Director, were familiar with A.A. and inter- 
ested in the possibility of applying its principles 
to delinquency. They had been considering having 
on their staff someone who had been through the 
mill, and had been seeking the right man. 


Juvenile Offenders 


The first meeting was held on the first Thursday 
of 1955 in the gym at Boys Republic. All boys 
were required to attend—the only compulsory 
meeting. Tip told his story. Each Thursday there- 
after, he went to the Republic to meet with the 
boys who wished to attend—usually one-fourth to 
one-third of the population. The boys elected their 
own chairman and conducted meetings. 

“This is your program, and you can name it, 
but our suggestion is ‘Delinquents Anonymous’.” 
They wouldn’t buy it. “Why not? The alcoholics 
call themselves Alcoholics Anonymous.” ‘Yeah, 
but they don’t call themselves Drunks Anony- 
mous.” “Teen-agers Anonymous” was born. 

Alternate Thursday evenings Tip provided a 
speaker, an A.A. member or other adult who 
had been in trouble, and alternate Thursdays the 
boys discussed some part of the ‘“Twelve-Step” 
program. 

For example, Step Ten says that when wrong, 
we admit it. A typical comment at an A.A. meet- 
ing emphasizes the importance of this, both for 
peace of mind and because small resentment can 
lead to a big drunk. At the Republic, the discus- 
sion reflected the daily give-and-take of the boys’ 
lives. “How ya gonna admit it? Suppose you clout 
a guy. You go up to apologize, he thinks you’re 
chicken and lets you have it!” 

Step One, on the other hand, hit some of the 
boys hard. In A.A. it reads: “We admitted we 
were powerless over alcohol and that our lives had 
become unmanageable.” We suggested the boys 
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substitute behavior for alcohol. “Tip, how does a 
guy keep from stealing a car?” “Tip, I’m scared 
I’m gonna take off and I know I should stick it out. 
What’ll I do?” 

Sometimes Tip brought police and court work- 
ers, and the boys saw that these men and women 
were interested enough to go out of their way, on 
their own time. The boys declared every meeting 
open to anyone. (Since then, neighborhood groups 
have asked that parents not sit in on meetings, and 
a Parents Auxiliary is now meeting regularly.) 
Sometimes Tip took a few of the boys off the 
grounds to attend a regular public meeting of 
A.A. No boy ever took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to truant. After graduation, until neighbor- 
hood groups were formed, boys would telephone 
Tip to take them to the Republic for the meeting. 

At present the youngsters continue to partici- 
pate enthusiastically in the program, at Boys 
Republic and in five outside neighborhood groups. 
For many, this is the first program they’ve 
stuck with. They have appeared on panel discus- 
sions before college groups and on TV. One neigh- 
borhood group had a bake sale and raised $50, in 
line with the A.A. tradition that each group be 
self-supporting. Youth in the Armed Forces con- 
tinue to correspond with Tip, the first adult with 
whom some have been able to establish a contin- 
uing relationship. 

Understanding between parent and child is im- 
proving as a result of a Parents Auxiliary. Both 
youth and parents have been frank to admit a 
lack of understanding, of appreciation of the 
others’ problems, but my impression is that par- 
ents underestimate their youngster’s bitterness to- 
ward them, and youth tend to underestimate the 
parents’ sense of helpless frustration and even 
desperation as they wish to help and see no way. 

In a high delinquency area of Detroit, concerned 
observers have commented that there has been a 
noticeable decrease in serious juvenile offenses 
since the establishment of a group there. But 
measuring the effectiveness of the program must 
await research funds now being sought by the 
organization. 

Effectiveness means more than simply delin- 
quency prevention, important as that is. When the 
boys at Boys Republic rejected Delinquents Anon- 
ymous in favor of Teen-agers Anonymous, they 
indicated their awareness of stigma. To be stigma- 
tized is to be set apart as different from others. 
The goal of this program is to enable people whose 
behavior has set them apart to rejoin their peers. 
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For these juveniles, participation in the program 
is a beginning and a means; being a teen-ager in 
the full sense of the word is the hoped-for goal. 


Youth Offenders 


In October 1955, at the Michigan Department 
of Corrections’ Brighton Youth Camp for felons 
17 to 24, a second group was organized. These 
young adults were sensitive to Teen-ager, so 
“Youth Anonymous” was selected. 

Every other Friday evening Tip made the 60- 
mile roundtrip to Brighton and conducted a dis- 
cussion meeting; one evening a month a Detroit 
A.A. member came as an outside speaker, and once 
a month a Lansing A.A. member spoke. More than 
one youth has commented, “when I started coming 
to Tip’s meetings, I was trying to impress my 
parole board. Now these mean something to me.” 
Compared with the juvenile group, there seems 
to be more solemnity, less kidding, at these prison 
camp meetings. 

Mr. Robert Scott, the Youth Division’s director, 
is presently considering establishing a group at a 
second prison camp and at a Probation Recovery 
Camp. But no outside groups have been formed, 
and after discharge the men do not return to 
continue their meetings. Traditional restrictions 
on mutual association among parolees affect the 
expansion of the program with this age group. 


Adult Offenders 


Older adult offenders are salvaging something 
from their own past in order to make that past 
useful to youngsters. When Tip addressed Rotary, 
before they had decided to sponsor his program, 
he commented : 

“The last time I saw this many men mill around 
inside four walls was in prison. It was in prison, 
out of my hatred and loneliness and bitterness, out 
of defeat, that a dream and a prayer were born, 
and that dream and prayer is Youth Anonymous.” 

Tip seems freed from domination by hate, lone- 
liness, bitterness, and defeat. He has spoken be- 
fore correctional, educational, service, and reli- 
gious groups; among his friends are leaders in 
these fields. A similar comment might be made 
about other men and women sharing respon- 
sibility with Tip. The Detroit Office of Michigan 
Pardons and Parole has offered to screen ex-in- 
mates for this work. 

Beyond those actively helping are those vicar- 
iously participating. Jackson prison’s Spectator, 
“the nation’s leading prison weekly,” has proudly 
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told the story of its ex-inmates’ participation in 
Youth Anonymous, and the Alcoholics Anonymous 
group in the prison has offered to raise money for 
the program. 

One ex-inmate wrote Tip a few days after the 
newspapers described his program: 

Dear Tip: 

Like you, I too am a graduate of Jacktown, a 4-time 
loser. I too have wondered what I could do to help others 
keep out of there. But, unlike you, I never tried to 


approach the authorities because I figured they aren’t 
interested. Tip, I guess I was wrong.... 


To be stigmatized is to be set apart. But to be 


dedicated also means to be set apart. One may be 
dedicated to the humble goal of being a decent 
human being. The members of Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous have shown that the path from stigma to 
dedication is practical. 

Sponsored by Detroit Rotary whose support be- 
gan in August 1956 and ends July 1958, Youth 
Anonymous is now an incorporated, tax-exempt 
agency. Its nine-member advisory board consists 
of three Rotarians and six professionals in the 
field of youth work. Tip is on leave from his truck- 
ing job to work full time as Executive Director. 
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Origins of Delinquency in the Changing 


Role of the Father 
To THE EDITOR: 


Ernest W. Burgess, the noted authority on marriage, 
always gets a laugh with his pronouncement that the 
basic cause of divorce is marriage! I often have thought 
of his words and the laughter when I hear myself making 
the statement that the cause of delinquency is a lack of 
respect for law and authority in adolescents. However, 
what is quite obvious about delinquency seems to have 
been relegated to the background of thinking of many a 
person who works with delinquent youngsters, in favor 
of the evaluation of relevant, but secondary personality 
and social characteristics. More attention needs to be given 
to the origins and the significance of the deterioration 
of respect for authority in children. What is most inter- 
esting is the fact that once one focusses on the problem 
of failure to respect authority, one focusses on what is 
problematic in one relationship in the child’s life—the 
father-child relationship. 

Freud has given an interesting indication of the exact- 
ness of the relationship between the father and authority 
when he wrote that the father is the first and oldest and, 
for the child, the only authority from whose absolutism 
the other social authorities have evolved in the course 
of the history of human civilization. His substitution of 
the “father” for “parents” in thinking about developing 
respect for authority elevates the concept from a maudlin 
truism to a provocative exclamation. It immediately in- 
spires a reevaluation of such basic intelligence we have 
about parenthood as the fact that fatherhood, unlike 
motherhood, is not a palpable fact but must be inferred 
from circumstances. It also invites the review of the 
development of delinquency in the light of the changes 
in the social and family roles of the American father. 
Even the branding of such thinking as “dangerous gen- 
eralization” cannot obscure the fact that the decline in 
adolescent respect for authority is in distinct coincidence 
with the decline in involvement of the father in home life. 
_ Coincident with the two “greatest” inventions of the 
industrial civilization—the factory and the skyscraper— 
the American father slowly but surely began to disappear 
from the household scene. Today it is typical of family life 
that the father leaves home shortly after the milk arrives 
in the morning and returns shortly before the cat is put 
out at night. In exchange for his reduced workweek, over 
the decades the Sisyphean task of commuting, the inven- 
tion of time-and-a-half for overtime, the brimming brief- 
case, and the “quickie” after work at a nearby tavern or 

ar have made serious inroads into the few hours won 
away from vocational endeavour. The increased standard 
eae has yielded more luxury items for family and 

ather. 


With the advent of spectatorship in recreation in recent 


decades, the “golden age of silence” has decended upon 
the American household: the few hours that Dad does 
have at home may well be spent typically staring into 
the great, bright eye that peers into the blackened house- 
hold, with conversation of an evening limited to “go open 
Dad another beer, son.” In short, father is not at home, 
quantitatively nor qualitatively, very much these days. 
The absentee authority he holds, at least nominally, may 
well be developing into an impotent authority, without 
anyone being the wiser. 

Certainly the absentee authority which, in our culture, 
still resides in the father, has affected the role of the 
mother as a disciplinarian. Most mothers today still feel 
that the father should handle discipline in the home. In 
following through in her thinking she has unconsciously 
defined herself as a stool-pigeon and consciously shows 
tendencies toward inconsistency in dealing with problem 
behavior in the home by (1) defining herself as a chronic 
nag, with nothing to share with her husband but the woes 
of the day, (2) giving way to her temper and taking 
authority in her own hands now and then, or (3) pro- 
tecting her relationship with her children by not squealing 
on them—working with them behind father’s back. None 
of these secondary symptoms of absentee authoritarianism 
exactly substantiate that authority. 

Other than the general and gradual changes in the role | 
of the father in the home and the resultant deterioration 
in father’s knowledge about “children” and familiarity 
with his own children, the extraordinary frequency with 
which we turn up cases where there is coincident with 
delinquency no father in the home; or an alcoholic father; 
a Don Juan father; a father with ulcers, or colitis, or 
shot nerves; organization-men fathers; and disgruntled, 
disenchanted, disappointed fathers—insinuates something 
sinister about the effectiveness of the delinquent’s father 
as a figure in the life of his child. 

It is interesting to observe, too, that in cases where the 
effusive and complex relationships between overprotective 
mothers and.-their children seem to correlate with delin- 
quency, the antiauthoritarian behavior may be more 
closely related to the effects of that form of motherhood 
as they weaken by contrast the father-child relationship. 
Also, I believe that in cases where the mother, sensing an 
inadequacy in the relationship between her husband and 
the children, tries to overcompensate for the paternal lack, 
simply emphasizes that lack. 

More attention should be paid to the father-child rela- 
tionship in the lives of delinquent children. If indifference 
or hostility toward law and authority have their origins 
in the father-child model, creative and empathic scrutiny of 
the father-child relationship may very well yield the 
answer to questions we have about many a problem child. 

April 13, 1958 WALT P. RIESLER 

Superintendent, Parkview Home 
South Bend, Ind. 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


1. May sentence be suspended without the grant of pro- 
bation and, conversely, may a defendant be placed on pro- 
bation without suspension of sentence? 

Intermittently there appear instances (a) where de- 
fendants have been placed on probation without suspension 
of imposition or execution of sentence and (b) where 
imposition of sentence has been suspended without regard 
or reference to probation. Usually such judgments are 
amended by inclusion of the indicated omissions when 
brought to the attention of the courts. However the argu- 
ment is heard occasionally that when sentence is suspended 
probation is implied and, conversely, when probation is 
granted the suspension of sentence is implied. 

Prior to enactment of the Probation Act in 1925 the 
indefinite suspension of sentence was void. Ex parte United 
States, 242 U. S. 27. The Probation Act authorized the 
suspension of either imposition or execution of sentence 
when associated with placement upon probation. In an 
early decision (1929) involving suspension of sentence it 
was held that the failure to include the affirmative grant 
of probation required that sentence be imposed promptly. 
From that decision, Hodges v. United States, C. A. 10th, 35 
F.2d 594, we quote: 


“The trial court entered an order, which was not 
an order of probation made pursuant to authority 
given by the Probation Act, but an attempt to suspend 
the sentence on the second count. This order was void 
and commitment should issue on the second count.” 


It will be noted that, instead of remanding the case to the 
trial court with direction that the court should accompany 
the suspension with the grant of probation, the trial court 
was ordered to commit the defendant. 

In 1945 the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in 
Horton v. United States, 151 F.2d 406, appears to have 
made it clear that suspension of sentence is valid only 
— accompanied by probation. Its pronouncement fol- 
ows: 

“The sentence of the court as to counts 2 and 3 of 
the indictment is confusing and in some sort mislead- 
ing, as it appears to be the intention of the court to 
suspend the prison sentences given in those two counts 
upon the payment of the fines. The court is without 
authority to indefinitely suspend a valid sentence of 
imprisonment or to suspend imprisonment indefinitely 
upon condition that a fine be paid. It may, however, 
suspend the execution of any valid sentence of im- 
prisonment and place the defendant on probation for 
a definite period of time upon condition that the fine 
be paid.” (Italics ours). 


In accordance with the quoted conclusion the court re- 
manded the case to the trial court with direction to re- 
sentence the defendant as to counts 2 and 3. 

A later decision (1956) by the Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit, in Patrick McHugh v. United States, 230 
F.2d 252, concludes that where sentence is imposed and is 
accompanied by a definite period of probation, the order of 
probation is enforceable even though the judgment con- 
tains no specific language suspending execution of the 
sentence imposed. In that case the defendant was sentenced 
to: 


“|. . pay a fine of three hundred dollars said fine 
to be paid within three months, and is placed | upon 


probation for two years, a condition being .... 


Among other matters raised on appeal the judgment was 
attacked on the ground that it contained no order of 
suspension of any kind and therefore failed to meet the 
requirements of the Probation Act permitting probation 
only upon suspension of either imposition or execution of 
sentence. That contention was rejected. The steps leading 
to the conclusion reached will be clear only by quoting in 
full from the decision, as follows: 


“We agree that the statute provides that there must 
be a suspension of sentence to support an order of 
probation. We do not believe, however, that it neces- 
sarily follows that there can be a suspension in fact 
only where the court makes an express statement to 
that effect. We think that precise language in the 
judgment, though much to be desired, is not absolutely 
essential and that under certain conditions an intent 
to suspend sentence may be inferred from the general 
import of the judgment. 

“Section 3651 provides, in part: ‘If an offense is 
punishable by both fine and imprisonment, the court 
may impose a fine and place the defendant on proba- 
tion as to imprisonment.’ It will be observed that this 
language does not by its terms require that there be 
any express suspension of imprisonment, thus lending 
some support to the view that there may be an implied 
suspension, at least with respect to imprisonment 
where the offense is also punishable by fine. 

“A further indication that suspension of sentence 
need not appear expressly on the face of the judgment 
may be found in the following provision of the 
statute: ‘Probation may be limited to one or more 
counts or indictments, but, in the absence of express 
limitation, shall extend to the entire sentence and 
judgment.’ It seems to us that the words ‘limited’ and 
‘express limitation’ as they appear in the statute 
relate logically to the customary suspension of sen- 
tence with respect to one or more counts or indict- 
ments which ordinarily precedes and supports an 
order of probation. Accordingly in this connection we 
read the above quoted provision to mean: ‘Probation 
may be attached to the express suspension of sentence 
as to one or more counts or indictments but, in the 
absence of an express suspension, shall extend to the 
entire sentence and judgment.’ 

“It would appear, therefore, that the statute con- 
templates and authorizes the enforcement of an order 
of probation even in those instances where the judg- 
ment incorporates no express language of suspension.” 


We can suggest no substantial disagreement with the 
construction given the statute by the appellate court even 
though, as readers will observe, the quotation starts with 
a statement of accord that the statute requires suspension 
of sentence to support probation. Reverting now to the 
question first posed, let it be stated that even though the 
clear grant of probation for a definite period without 
specific suspension of sentence be an enforceable order, 
the suspension of sentence unaccompanied by a definite 
order of probation remains, by virtue of judicial inter- 
pretation, a void judgment. 
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2. When two sentences are imposed and the second sen- 
tence is ordered “to run consecutively with” the first 
sentence, is consecutive service enforceable? 


The bone of contention in such a judgment is the 
combination of “consecutively” and “with.” Prisoners 
serving such sentences have often proposed that they 
should be construed as running concurrently, but have 
taken the question to the courts infrequently. In Bledsoe v. 
Johnston, 154 F.2d 458, the Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit concluded that the direction “to run consecutively 
with,” did not require consecutive service. The Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit has been confronted twice 
with the identical question and each time has upheld the 
quoted language as authorizing consecutive service. In the 
first decision in 1951, Hiatt v. Ellis, 192 F.2d 119, Chief 
Judge Hutcheson wrote as follows: 


“The word ‘consecutive’ used in the sentence, accord- 
ing to its primary dictionary definition, denotes ‘fol- 
lowing in a train, succeeding one another in a regular 
order.’ The word ‘with’ which follows it in the sentence 
denotes primarily ‘a relation of contact or association.’ 
The idea put forward by the petitioner and adopted 
by the court, that the use of ‘with’ instead of ‘to’ 
makes the order ambiguous and renders it ineffective, 
will not do. 

“It would be difficult to choose two words better 
able than the words employed here to put in brief 
compass the idea of cumulative service, the service of 
one sentence following in the train of, succeeding, the 
other sentence referred to.” 


In the second decision in 1957, Fulton v. United States, 
250 F.2d 281, Judge Wisdom, member of the same court, 
after quoting the language of Judge Hutcheson above set 
out, added effective words of his own, as follows: 


“ ‘Consecutive with’ may be infelicitous. It may 
offend purists in the art of using prepositions idio- 
matically. But it is not a riddle. It is not illogical. It 
is not uncertain. It is not ungrammatical. American- 
English has wide play in the joints, and a predilection 
for a particular preposition to express a relationship 
may go against usage if the choice of preposition 
results in meaningful language. Either ‘to’ or ‘with’ 
would show that there is a relation between the two 
sentences of imprisonment. What that relation is, is 
embodied in the meaning of ‘consecutive.’ ‘Consecutive’ 
sentences can mean only a close and uninterrupted 
sequence of sentences. The distinguished district 


judge’s language is clear and definite and technically 
correct.” 


‘In this connection we recall language appearing in 
Bozza vs. United States, 330 U. S. 160. There the trial 
court imposed only imprisonment whereas the statute 
under which conviction was had made both imprisonment 
and imposition of a fine mandatory. Within a few hours 
after judgment of imprisonment was pronounced, the 
detendant was recalled and the court then amended the 
judgment by adding the required fine. The defendant 
thereafter attacked the judgment on the ground that it 
constituted double jeopardy. In rejecting that contention 
and upholding the trial court’s action the Supreme Court 
observed that “the constitution does not require that 
sentencing should be a game in which a wrong move by 
the judge means immunity for the prisoner.” Similarly, the 
above quoted decisions by the Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit demonstrate the fallacious viewpoint of a 
prisoner who seeks to make the preposition “with” a 
football in semantics in the hope of voiding or shortening 
his incarceration. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


NPPA JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Court Foster Home Program,” by Gladys I. Kellar 
(January 1958). This is a review of the work of the 
Juvenile Court of Multnomah County, Oregon. The court 
tries not to duplicate other available community foster 
care services. The child is usually made a ward of the 
court. Foster home care for disturbed children is ques- 
tioned since experience has shown that placement of the 
emotionally unstable adolescent is particularly difficult. 
There has been a steady decline in such referrals, however, 
because of the new knowledge of the dynamics of delin- 
quency and methods of control and treatment, changes 
in the public and government attitudes, and greater em- 
phasis on treatment and rehabilitation. Too, after place- 
ment, the foster parents are given all the services the 
court has available, including help from the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic when needed. Successful adjustments have 

nm made by many so-called “unplaceable” children be- 
cause a complete study and evaluation of each child was 
made, therapy given at the preplacement level, and focus 
maintained on realistic goals during placement. The court 
has not developed new methods, but rather has implemented 
what is already known of good foster care practices. 

“An Experiment in Group Placement of Juvenile Pa- 
tolees,” by Lester E. Wogahn, Edith Sommer, and Law- 
rence Larsen (January 1958). Experiment in the use of 
small group homes, each caring for six children, in se- 


lected juvenile parole cases in Wisconsin, has proved 
successful. Children need not be returned to the same 
homes which were instrumental in their delinquency. 
Others, unsuccessful in foster home placement, proved 
able to make favorable adjustments in the group homes . 
which provided a neutral setting, made fewer emotional 
demands on them, and instilled a sense of security by 
their being part of a group. This placement also offered 
a transition period for the youngster who will later move 
into another type of situation, as well as temporary care 
when time was required for observation and planning. 

Prospective group homes are evaluated by studies of 
their facilities, location, and personnel. Definite intake, 
supervision, and termination policies are established and 
firm discipline and formal rules are essential. Home visits 
are permitted except when they would be harmful in a 
particular case. Although the program has been in opera- 
tion on a limited basis for about two years, it has made 
success possible in many cases which, it is believed, would 
have failed in different settings. The success rate has 
been as good or better than the success rate for all juvenile 
parole cases in Wisconsin. 


“Aftercare Programs,” by Frank L. Manella (January 
1958). Successful readjustment of the child on his return 
to the community demands his receiving adequate assist- 
ance and supervision. The release and aftercare processes 
concentrate on the child, family, and community and 
require continuous cooperation with the training school 
from the time of the commitment. Incomplete placement 
planning with little or no probation supervision and a 
definite program enforced by a centralized authority are 
factors that contribute to recidivism. 

Many types of aftercare service now operate in the 
United States. Some states provide their own specialized 


agencies, others use the casework or parole staffs of the 
training schools. Juvenile courts, special public or private 
agencies, adult parole authorities, and in some instances 
volunteer organizations are given jurisdiction with respon- 
sibility for establishing aftercare provisions. In some 
small rural areas the judge himself may directly provide 
such services. 

The conclusion is reached that “Although the debate 
continues about who should be responsible for aftercare, 
no one questions the need for aftercare service. It is the 
link that completes the chain of rehabilitation in juvenile 
correction. Its quality makes or breaks the total rehabili- 
tation effort with each child. 


“When Should a Child Be Committed?” by Thomas D. 
Gill (January 1958). This excellent study outlines the pro- 
blems facing the qualified, understanding juvenile court 
judge in his efforts to obtain needed individualization of 
treatment for the child, considering the welfare and re- 
habilitation of the youthful offender and the protection of 
the community. The child is not aided by returning him 
to the family and community setting with which he has 
proved his inability to cope. 

Principles considered in determining advisability of in- 
stitutional commitment are explained. The youth’s pattern 
of behavior rather than the overt act itself is the key to 
individualization. The frequency of the antisocial behavior, 
its seriousness, and the child’s own attitude are criteria 
for measuring delinquency. The “one-shot” delinquent must 
not be confused with the persistent “established” delin- 
quent. 

The court has a responsibility to place the confirmed 
delinquent in a proper setting to protect the community. 
Placement is never justifed merely because better physical 
care or treatment can be obtained than that provided by 
the parents, especially if the home can furnish the min- 
imum requirements. The effectiveness of the correctional 
school’s work is conditioned further by the timing of the 
commitment and the degree of understanding obtained 
from the child and his family at the time of sentencing. 

A realistic classification gained through adequate study 
of the youthful offender to determine the physical and 
mental makeup of the child is essential if the child’s needs 
and the community’s interests are to be met. The judge 
must decide human questions, not make decisions by citing 
precedents. He must welcome the sciences of human be- 
havior if justice is to be served in the children’s court. 


“Institutions for Juvenile Delinquents,” by Donald G. 
Blackburn (January 1958). Caring for delinquent children 
has become “big business” for there are approximately 350 
institutions and about 135 private, including training 
schools, reception and diagnostic centers, and forestry 
camps, with over 30,000 delinquent youths in public institu- 
tions and 10,000 in private training schools. At least $56 
million in public funds and $20 million from other sources 
are spent annually for operating costs alone. 

Institutional treatment programs require more than 
clinic services related to the psychiatric, psychological, or 
health needs of the child. Educational and vocational train- 
ing, religious influences, recreational activities, and con- 
structive contacts in the outside community also are es- 
sential in any program of integrated professional services. 
“Diagnosis must be followed by adequate treatment; 
treatment not based on diagnosis is impossible,” is the 
author’s contention. 

Other topics discussed merit serious study: the establish- 
ment of public relationship; the work with the child’s 
family to develop constructive parental attitudes and 
cooperation; the control and permanent modification of 
behavior to promote self-respect and self-confidence, for 
the improvement of the child’s attitude is determined by 
his feeling of being liked, wanted, and important. “Decent 
clothing, palatable and attractive food, pleasant surround- 
ings, and courteous handling,” the author observes, “are 
essentials in a treatment program; each is a right, not 
merely a privilege, of every child in the United States.” 

The use of security units to handle the increasing num- 
ber of aggressive delinquents; improvements in institu- 
tional personnel practice; expansion of facilities; reorgan- 
ization of administrative methods; continued research to 
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evaluate the effectiveness of treatment techniques to study 
motivation to learn about aggressive behavior are other 
factors given scholarly consideration. 


“Central Reception and Diagnosis in California,” by 
Heman G. Stark (January 1958). Individualized training 
and treatment, carefully planned, offer the best hope for 
bringing about rehabilitation. The central reception and 
diagnosis system has proved more efficient and economical 
than immediate institutional placement. In many cases— 
up to 10 per cent are paroled directly from the centers— 
the stigma of the correctional school record is removed. 
Group and individual examinations, clinical tests, pro- 
bation and parole reports (giving medical, educational, 
religious, and special findings) provide information for 
interviews, case studies, and program development. Each 
case is constantly reevaluated during the institutional and 
parole periods. Transfers into one or another of the train- 
ing schools, to a forestry camp, or, in a few instances, to 
mental hospitals are often found necessary. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CLAUDE L. GOZA 


“Problems in the Structure of the Juvenile Court,” by 
Henry Nunberg (January-February 1958). The author re- 
ceived his degree in law from the Harvard Law School in 
1957. The following article was written for the Seminar 
on “Problems of Juvenile Delinquency” given by Professor 
Sheldon Glueck. 

This is a thought-provoking article concerning juvenile 
courts. The author states, near the beginning of his article, 
that the “peculiar paradox” of the juvenile court is an 
inquiry into the competence of a judge trained in the law 
to determine the proper therapy to be applied in the 
treatment of those cases which he has adjudged delinquent. 
The American Law Institute undertook to consider ways 
in which the process of treatment determination might be 
separated from the criminal trial of youthful offenders. 
The Model Youth Correction Authority Act was the out- 
come and was intended for use in the sentencing and 
treatment of youthful offenders who came before the 
criminal court, and not for the disposition of cases before 
the juvenile court. However, the Act has been used, at 
least in part, to dispose of juvenile cases in all states 
where it has been adopted. Mr. Nunberg sets forth a 
proposal embodying a suggested solution to some of the 
problems which he discusses. The proposal is in the form of 
a statute with comments appended to each section. The 
proposal is very interesting reading and many good sug- 
gestions are made. The article ends with a bibliography 
which could be of value for anyone who is interested in 
the makeup of a juvenile court. 

Mr. Nunberg concludes: “The juvenile court is no longer 
simply a court of law which dispenses impartial and blind 
justice; rather it has become for many communities the 
central agency to handle all the problems created by 
juvenile crime and delinquency. Thus, the court takes on 
a dual role: it attempts to function both as a court of law 
and as a social service agency. The basic problem facing 
the juvenile court today is that of clarifying its role in 
society, in order to determine which role is to predominate, 
and in which of the two capacities it will function. It is 
the opinion of the author that if the juvenile court accepts 
the role of social service agency, it cannot retain its vital- 
ity as a court of law. It is felt that the court, in order to 
preserve important social values, must retain its essentially 
juridical nature.” 

There are two other interesting articles in this issue. 
One by Vernon Fox, who was formerly psychologist and 
assistant deputy warden in charge of individual treatment 
at the State Prison of Southern Michigan during the riot 
there in 1952, is titled “Citizens’ Groups and Penal Prog- 
ress.” The subheadings of this article are Pressure Func 
tions of Citizens’ Associations, Methods of Gaining Polit- 
ical Advantages for Penal Reform, Results of the Survey, 
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and Summary. The author says: “In summary, the func- 
tion of private prison societies is to encourage political 
leaders by displaying the political advantage of the im- 
provement of correctional services.” This would appear to 
be a somewhat controversial statement. 

The other article of interest is “Effects of Unemployment 
on White and Negro Prison Admissions in Louisiana,” by 
D. A. Dobbins, research statistician of the Louisiana 
Department of Institutions, and Bernard M. Bass, profes- 
sor of psychology at Louisiana State University. The 
authors conclude by saying “this study reinforces the need 
for considering unemployment as a relevant variable in 
crime etiology. However, it should be considered as only 
one variable which must be related to many others in the 
framework of a single theory of criminal behavior.” 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by WAYNE KEYSER 


“Probation Was Made for Man,” by Walter Raeburn 
(January 1958). Our culture holds to the belief that pun- 
ishment must follow a criminal act. Some critics assert 
that probation does not provide for punishment but for 
the “letting off” of the offender. The author argues for 
probation by saying that “whatever fulfills the purpose of 
punishment is, morally speaking, punishment.” Probation 
achieves the same ends as punishment by working with the 
individual offender and helping him to find his place in 
society. Probation critics say that the value of probation as 
a deterrent to potential offenders is doubtful. To this, the 
answer is given that offenders generally do not consider 
the consequences of their act and, in the case of recidivists, 
the likelihood of court prosecution may simply be an occu- 
pational hazard. In practice there is more deterrence 
through probation than appears on the surface. Probation 
is not “letting off.” It supports and upholds the law. A 
defendant does not have a right to probation, it is the 
court’s prerogative to grant it. Revocation follows if the 
trust is not kept. 

The problem from the standpoint of the court as to who 
should be granted probation is complex. The author thinks 
that the decisive factor must always be subjective. “In the 
circumstances of this particular case, will probation fulfill 
the objects of justice?” He warns that excessive caution is 
not wise in making the court’s decision. Some risk taking 
may be appropriate. In each situation the judge must 
consider the capacities of the probation staff and the 
suitability of the offender for probation as gleaned from 
the presentence investigation. The author believes that 
presentence reports should be made early and in every 
case. This is an ideal rather than an actuality at the 
present time. He makes a distinction between offenders 
suffering from long standing character disorders and those 
who are basically conforming and breaking the law only 
due to the force of adverse circumstances. Little can be 
done for the former, but skillful work with the circum- 
stantial offender stands a good chance of bringing about 
reform. Analysis is often difficult, the author concludes, 

because the line between weakness and wickedness is so 
seriously blurred.” 


_“A Small Comparative Study of the Results of Proba- 
tion,” by Leslie T. Wilkins. This is a study of the use of 
probation for males by courts of quarter sessions. By way 
of introduction, the author observes that some courts use 
probation to a greater extent than others due principally 
to honest differences in sentencing philosophy. The courts 
consider two factors in determining whether probation is 
used to a greater or lesser extent—the protection of society 
and the rehabilitation of the offender. 

_ For the purpose of this study a court granting probation 
Im approximately 50 percent of the cases was examined. 
It was possible to make this a comparative study by 
examining the records of another court that adhered quite 
closely to the national average of 15 to 20 percent. This 
comparison was for the purpose of assessing the treatment 


program of the court placing the larger proportion of 
offenders on probation and with the view of throwing some 
light on the value of probation. The cases of approximately 
100 offenders were studied in Court P and an equal number 
from the control group provided from Court Q. Court P 
placed 52 percent of its offenders on probation whereas 
Court Q placed 18 percent on probation. The study sought 
to determine whether these two courts achieved different 
degrees of success in rehabilitation. The year 1952 was 
selected as a base with a followup study after 3 years. At 
the end of that time the records were checked for sub- 
sequent reconvictions by the criminal records office at New 
Scotland Yard. A summary of the findings is that a com- 
parison of the offenders convicted by Court P with matched 
cases from elsewhere reveals no significant difference in 
the outcome of treatment in terms of further conviction. 
The author concludes that “it seems that a larger propor- 
tion of offenders who are now sent to prison or Borstal 
could be put on probation without any change in the re- 
conviction rate as a whole, although with the selection of 
worse risks for probation the gross success rate for pro- 
bation as a form of treatment might drop.” 

The author says that the negative result of this study 
is challenging. “Why did undoubtedly different treatment 
policies make little or no difference in subsequent criminal 
activity?” 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 
Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“Segregation-Integration: Some Psychological Realities, 
Round Table, 1957,” Samuel J. Beck, Chairman (January 
1958). This article reports a roundtable discussion of the 
psychological aspects of problems encountered in the field 
of segregation-integration. The discussion was held under 
the auspices of the American Orthopsychiatric Association 
at its 1957 meeting. In his introductory comments Chair- 
man Beck stated his hope that the discussion would “make 
possible an understanding of the psychological realities 
behind the tumult and the distress.” Other participants 
were Walter A. Adams, M.D., David Z. deVilliers, T. Glyne 
Williams, M.D., Milton E. Kirkpatrick, M.D., and Leon 
Eisenberg, M.D. These discussants describe some of the 
background factors entering into the development of race 
relation problems and show how these factors operate on 
the contemporary scene. The material contained in these 
discussions should be of considerable interest to prison 
administrators as well as to persons responsible for the 
operation of other types of public institutions. 

“The Mental Health Implications of Social Legislation,” 
by Charles I. Schottland (January 1958). In this article 
Mr. Schottland, who is the Commissioner of Social Secu- 
rity, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
discusses the ways in which social legislation promotes 
mental health. He describes in some detail how man is 
better enabled to cope with his worries and problems 
through such social legislation as unemployment com- 
pensation, old age and survivors’ insurance, public assist- 
ance, maternal and child health and welfare services, 
vocational rehabilitation, and public health service. Mr. 
Schottland points out that interdisciplinary studies are 
contributing increased knowledge to the causes of economic 
and social dependency and that this better understanding 
of human problems will make for better utilization of 
social legislation in promoting mental health. 


“Delinquency—A Laboratory for Public Health Psychia- 
try,” by Harris B. Peck, M.D. (January 1958). In this arti- 
cle the author points out that although delinquency is not 
a diagnostic entity, he has observed a remarkable degree 
of uniformity in the symptomotology of delinquent young- 
sters seen in a treatment service of a childrens’ court. 

The suspicious, guarded, somewhat resistive attitudes 
shown by these children, whether they were primarily 
neurotic or schizophrenic, were felt to be the result of 
certain common disturbing experiences which they had 
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encountered prior to receiving treatment. The author sees 
a need for a better understanding of the relationships be- 
tween the socioeconomic factors and the psychodynamic 
phenomena discovered in a particular delinquent. He sug- 
gests that psychiatry is too much preoccupied with individ- 
ual symptomotology and too little concerned with the “pro- 
cess” of delinquency. With more sociological data, the 
clinician should be able to understand the process better 
and this heightened understanding should enable improve- 
ments in treatment services. 

The author suggests that mental health research should 
define more precisely the characteristics of certain problem 
groups by employing multidisciplinary group interviewing 
procedures. He feels that these group interviewing tech- 
niques will give us a better grasp of the epidemiology of 
delinquency. Research of this kind will have far-reaching 
implications in the field of prevention as well as in the 
area of individual treatment. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“As Youth Sees the Problem,” by David Grimstead (Jan- 
uary-February 1958). This article by a youthful member 
of the Cook County, Illinois, Sheriff’s Advisory Council is 
very worth while and challenging. No punches are pulled 
with reference to youth or adults. The writer recognizes 
that there are many causes of juvenile delinquency, and he 
lays the responsibility for such in the laps of the teen- 
agers, their parents, the school, and the community. He 
says teen-agers are spoiled by their parents; that they are 
lazy; and that they are motivated and influenced by their 
groups. Too few think for themselves but follow group 
patterns. Parents do not train them nor require obedience 
and also set the wrong kind of example for them. The 
school offers too many courses that are not helpful nor 
challenging and provide too much fun and entertainment. 
The community life offered is not always wholesome and 
of the right sort, and there is a trend for everyone to 
dress alike, drive the same kinds of cars, and follow the 
television advertisements, smoke the same cigarettes, use 
the same soap, etc. He calls upon parents to supervise 
children—punish them for misbehavior and reward them 
for accomplishments. He suggests that schools strengthen 
their programs and make the work harder—not just to 
meet the needs of stragglers. He requests the communities 
to set better examples for youth. 

“Youth, Crime and Treatment,” by H. G. Moeller (Jan- 
uary-February 1958). The author, deputy assistant direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, acknowledges the 
tremendous growth in youth treatment programs since 
World War II and describes some of the efforts to salvage 
young people. He points out the purpose is to cause youth 
to become good employees, good husbands and wives, good 
parents, good neighbors, and good citizens of their com- 
munities. To accomplish these goals and objectives, our 
juvenile institutions must have staffs and programs that 
will not only develop mechanical skills and improve aca- 
demic education, but also develop personalities to the point 
that their products when released can cope with the 
problem of life. Less importance should be placed on re- 
quirement of adherence to institutional rules and more 
importance to developing character, love for people, and a 
desire to live a worth-while life. 

There are many wonderful articles in this issue on 
youth. Donald Clemmer, director of the District of Colum- 
bia Department of Corrections, has reviewed a Senate 
report on juvenile delinquency. Miss Evelyn Trommer, 
director of the Philadelphia Youth Services Board, ana- 
lyzes the meaning of juvenile crime. Dr. Raymond E. 
Robertson discusses personality factors concerning youth 
and crime. John Gavin, warden of the Youth Corrections 
Center, Ashland, Kentucky, describes the treatment pro- 
gram at that institution, and there are excerpts from the 


1956-1957 report of the Philadelphia Youth Service Board, 
All of these are worth studying. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUER STRAFVOLLZUG 


Journal of Penal Administration 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by DANIEL GLASER 


“Prisoners Vote in 1957 Parliamentary Election,” by 
Albert Krebs (December 1957). As a result of a 1956 law, 
most German prisoners now are permitted to vote, and 
their first vote was in the 1957 parliamentary elections. 
Voting is by absentee ballot mailed to the prisoner’s 
electoral district. 

Secrecy of the ballot was preserved by having each 
inmate, on receiving his ballot, take it into a room where 
he could mark and seal it while alone. Some inmates 
asserted that they would not have voted if this secrecy 
did not exist. Political parties made little effort to mail 
literature to this new segment of the electorate. At one 
institution the warden arranged a series of talks to inmate 
gatherings with speakers from all major parties partici- 
pating. While inmates discussed election issues among 
themselves and a few produced home-made signs, there 
was no evidence of organized inmate efforts to influence 
the votes. An inmate newspaper at Butzbach Prison urged 
prisoners to vote thoughtfully and interpreted their voting 
rights as evidence that the state still has confidence in the 
men whom it sends to prison. In the province of Hesse 90 
percent of eligible inmates participated in the election, 
compared with 89 percent participation of eligible voters 
in the general population. 


“The Population of the State Correctional Institutions of 
the German Republic” (November 1957). The total pop- 
ulation of the state prisons of the German Republic on 
March 31, 1957 was 39,303. This includes 4,332 inmates 
of juvenile institutions. Since the large city jails are part 
of the state prison system, this also includes some short- 
term prisoners, but it excludes an estimated 10,000 pre- 
trial prisoners in these large city institutions. The pop- 
ulation of the German Republic is 54 million, so there are 
only 65 sentenced prisoners in adult institutions per 
100,000 population. (This compares with 114 per 100,000 in 
the United States at the end of 1956 according to National 
Prisoner Statistics). 


INDIAN CORRECTIONAL JOURNAL 


Reviewed by DALTON Moss 


The Indian Correctional Association is now publishin 
a quarterly journal entitled, Indian Correctional Journal, 
as the official organ of the Association. It is intended to 
carry the message of the Indian Correctional Association 
and of the second 5-year plan, so far as it relates to cor- 
rectional administration, to the people of India. One of the 
prime objectives of the association is to promote good and 
uniform standards in correctional work, and to further 
all methods for the effective, scientific, and humane treat- 
ment of delinquency and its prevention. The most impor- 
tant task of the journal will be planned, therefore, to hel 
construct with scientific care a constantly improving ad- 
ministrative structure which will tie together every correc- 
tional, crime-preventing, and law-enforcement agency in 
the states of India. It will also interpret the problem of the 
prevention and treatment of delinquency to the people of 
India. 

“The Problem of Juvenile Delinquency and Its Nature,” 
by Sri J. P. Gupta. Mr. Gupta, the Government of India’s 
national correspondent to the United Nations, states there 
has never been a worse time in the history of the world 
than today when so many people, young and old, are be- 
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hind bars; and that crime is getting organized and the 
-wiolence with which it is executed presents a serious 
situation. It takes a staggering toll of human life and 
property. The author emphasizes the point agreed on by 
criminologists that most of the habitual criminals start 
their criminal activities at a young age. There are hardly 
“any habitual offenders who did not have a long history 
of juvenile delinquency. The seeds of a criminal career 
are sown in the unguided youth of early childhood. He 
quotes figures from different surveys and reports reflecting 
71 percent or above of the total admission in the State’s 
penal institutions had broken the law as juveniles. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Gupta, there has been a persistent increase 
in the rate of juvenile delinquency all over the world dur- 
ing and after World War II, and if the juvenile delinquent 
of today is not treated in the proper way he will be the 
criminal of tomorrow. His definition of juvenile delin- 
quency is, “The expression of desires and urges that re- 
main unsatisfied in the normal way. For the onlooker 
delinquency signifies misconduct, but for the offender it is 
just as much a reponse to inner desires and outer stimulus 
as any other kind of conduct.” 

“After-Care in the Correctional Field,” by Shri H. C. 
Saksena. Mr. Saksena, who is deputy inspector general of 
prisons, Uttar Pradesh, elaborates on the importance of the 
treatment and care of the individual after his release from 
prison. He refers to this service plan for the rehabilitation 
of offenders after their release as the last stage of the 
correctional program which was started in the institution. 
He compares the aftercare of an offender immediately 
after his release with that of the care of a patient upon 
his release from a hospital, stating, “If he does not re- 
ceive the proper care and treatment, he may relapse.” 

For certain offenders the sentences imposed are gen- 
erally much longer than can be justified for the purpose 
of reformation. An effective release system with an efficient 
aftercare service is a much cheaper and more satisfactory 
method of handling an offender than retaining him in 
prison for a long period. A program of aftercare would 
include both vocational and social rehabilitation; and 
would be planned according to the needs of the individuals. 
The aftercare worker should have conviction in the phil- 
osophy of correctional work and should be resourceful. 

The aftercare program described by Mr. Saksena corres- 
ponds to what we in America think the ideal parole treat- 
ment to be. 

“An Integrated System of Correctional Administration,” 
by Dr. P. K. Biswas. Dr. Biswas, inspector-general of 
prisons of West Bengal, states that with the emergence of 
penology and correctional administration from the mere 
custodial care to a scientific and humane process of re- 
formation and rehabilitation of the offender, there should 
be put into play a well-integrated system of forces that 
attempt to assist the offender. In this overall setup more 
stress should be put on the forces which go to prevent the 
breeding of crime and the making of criminals. Community 
services, clubs, area projects, athletic leagues, juvenile 
guidance bureaus, parent-guidance centers, etc., should 
be encouraged. Programs for the prevention of crime are 
of paramount importance. As the old adage goes, “Preven- 
tion is far better than cure.” Dr. Biswas favors a social 
history investigation of the offender with a view to finding 
out the best method of disposing of the offender with due 
consideration to his future, and also to the protection of 
Society, which is the prime aim of any good government. 

e is of the opinion probation is the most effective of the 
many modern methods of dealing with the offender. 

“Women Police in India,” by Smt. Clubwala Jadhav, M. 
L. C., Sheriff of Madras. Women police are used in many 
States of India. However, it has been impossible to get an 
adequate number of them in areas where their services 
are desired. The shortage is apparently due in large 
measure to low salaries and the disrespectful attitude in 
India toward the police. Under the British, India was a 
Police State and the police department was the most hated 
Service in the country. The stigma of corruption and bru- 
tality attached to the police still continues. The women 
Police are primarily assigned to women and juvenile 
Problems. They may also assist investigating officers in 

cases such as assaults on women and rape, and question- 
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ing women and child witnesses. Women police are used in 
an effort to curb social and moral vice which is on the in- 
crease in many parts of the country. Clandestine pros- 
titution is on the increase, resulting from large numbers of 
desperate women and destitute girls going from the rural 
areas to the cities to become prey to these evil influences. 
Clandestine prostitution is found among the educated as 
well as among the uneducated. The usefulness of women 
police is recognized in states that do not have them, as 
well as in the states that do. 


“Socio Economic’ or ‘Serve the Daridri Narayan’ Approach 
to tRe Control of Delinquency and Rescue Work in India,” 
by Sri B. V. Dhadphale, Ft. Hon. Secretary, Shraddhanand 
Anath Mahitashram, Bombay. India, in the postwar period, 
having obtained her political freedom, has become increas- 
ingly self-conscious and is trying to put her house in order 
in every field of life. Her plans are for the welfare of the 
people. Mr. Dhadphale believes welfare includes the phys- 
ical, moral, and mental well-being of the society, which is 
possible only if the majority of the people have the three 
basic needs. Most of the social ills and offenses of the 
juveniles and women giving rise to social problems have 
their origin in economic needs resulting in the breaking 
up of viability of normal family life. Therefore, social 
reconstruction must place due emphasis on the economic 
conditions of the families which form the healthy nucleus 
of society. Failure to provide the elementary basic needs 
of the family tends to contribute to delinquency. A woman 
or child deviates from the normal path in a majority of the 
cases on account of lack of security in the home due mainly 
to (1) poverty; (2) want of gainful employment; (3) 
filthy surroundings; and (4) frustration. 

One of India’s headaches today is a prolific birthrate 
with a rapidly declining death rate. The nation is at pre- 
sent putting more emphasis on institutions for delinquency 
than preventive and protective measures on the socio- 
economic basis. 

The earnest social worker, in the opinion of Mr. Dhad- 
phale, believes the nondelinquent deserves the benefit of 
social services and vocational and educational programs 
as much as the delinquent. In other words, there is danger 
of going overboard on the matter of delinquency to the 
neglect of youth welfare in general. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAu 


“Nine Words That Can Stop Juvenile Delinquency,” by 
Judge Samuel S. Leibowitz, (This Week Magazine, Decem- 
ber 15, 1957). Experiencing a sense of futility in trying to 
pinpoint causes or cures for the growing juvenile delin- 
quency problem, Judge ‘.eibowitz made a tour of Italy to 
find out why the delinquency rate is so low in that country. 
Italian police and school officials could not believe that 
American boys commit the vicious crimes they read about 
since sex offenses and homicides by youngsters are vir- 
tually unknown in Italy. Judge Leibowitz discovered that 
the difference between the two countries is the respect or 
lack of respect for authority. In Italy the father is the 
head of the family, and the children are taught respect 
for their parents, their teachers, their country’s laws, 
their policemen, and their elders. In the opinion of Judge 
Leibowitz the deterioration of discipline in the American 
home and the decline in status of the father are the major 
causes of juvenile delinquency today. 

“What Makes Them That Way?” by James T. Farrell 
(Coronet, January 1958). Today’s mixed-up youth, who 
wants to be a man or a woman rather than be his or her 
own age, is in need of quiet but firm authority, according 
to the author of the famous trilogy Studs Lonigan. He 
traces our social and moral decline from early prohibition 
days with the rise of gangsterism and a tragic loss of 
positive values and ideals. Since World War II a period 
of continual prosperity has ushered in loose money, de- 
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structiveness, and violence. In search of new kicks some 
youngsters have turned to narcotics. Promiscuity among 
girls and the formation of girl gangs have been signs of 
the times. 

The author attributes this weakening of moral values 
to the decline of the father as an authority and discipli- 
narian in the home. The home has ceased to be the direct- 
ing influence in the lives of many youngsters who are 
confused, rejected, and are reaching out for excitement, 
approval, and love. As a remedy to our growing crime 
problem among youth, the author urges the employment 
of more and better-paid probation officers and a new kind 
of research which he fails to explain while deploring our 
past efforts in futile studies in the field of juvenile and 
adult delinquency. 


“Friends of Felons,” by Ray T. Davis (Catholic Digest, 
January 1958). The John Howard Association and its 
executive director, Eugene S. Zemans, perform social 
service for families of prisoners and assist released men 
in finding jobs and ane. Believing the first few weeks 
after release are crucial, the director is convinced that the 
counseling and job assistance offered by his Chicago agency 
— many ex-prisoners from returning to prison. Mr. 

emans has also promoted prison blood bank programs and 
encourages inmates to participate in medical experiments, 
not necessarily to earn good time, but to know the feeling 
of helping others. 

“The Problem Drinker,” by Howard Whitman (Catholic 
Digest, January 1958). In this condensed article the author 
concludes that an alcoholic cannot be defined, that there 
is no such thing as a typical alcoholic personality, and 
that his only definite characteristics are immaturity and 
a compulsion to drink. Discounting the effectiveness of 
most of the new scientific approaches, the writer lauds 
Alcoholics Anonymous as the one program that has an 
effective answer. 


“The Way Down .. . and Back,” by Margaret Parton 
(Ladies Home Journal, March 1958). This is the actual case 
history of a married couple addicted to the use of narcotics 
and their experiences in conquering the habit. Following 
the husband’s arrest for cashing a stolen government 
check a probation officer contacted the couple and sug- 
gested that the wife voluntarily commit herself to the 
hospital for addicts in Lexington, Kentucky, and also 
suggested that the husband could serve his sentence there 
because of his addiction. The wife describes the withdrawal 
experience and the occupational therapy which was so 
helpful to her. She relates in vivid detail all the cravings 
for drugs after being released and the determination that 
was required to overcome the temptation to revert to the 
use of drugs. She credits Addicts Anonymous at the hos- 
pital and later Narcotics Anonymous as groups which gave 
her strength and courage. She believes that Narcotics 
Anonymous could be more helpful to addicts if they could 
follow the same program that is used by Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, namely, visits by members of the group to the home 
of an addict who is fighting his craving for narcotics. She 
points out that if members of Narcotics Anonymous are 
found in situations of that kind they are arrested as 
suspects. The article has a successful conclusion in that 
the couple returns to a normal family life but the reader 
certainly has the impression that both husband and wife 
will be subject to future temptations and that like alco- 
holics they are never completely cured of the desire. 

“Our Teen-Age Drug Addicts,” by Margaret Parton and 
Mary Ann MacKaye, (Ladies Home Journal, March 1958). 
A research team of a psychiatrist, psychologist, and a 
sociologist has found that a typical teen-age addict lives 
in a poor neighborhood where family life is disorganized 
and is a severely disturbed person with a-feeling of futil- 
ity. Dr. Rafael Gamso, director of Riverside Hospital, the 
nation’s only school and treatment center for teen-age ad- 
dicts, recommends an educational program to aquaint 
youngsters with the potential dangers of addiction, more 
narcotic hospitals, a better public relations program on 
treatment, “halfway” houses or training camps for the 
released addict before he returns home, more professional 
personnel, better casework services, and adequate recrea- 
tional programs. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 
Reviewed by ORIN S. THIEL 


“Youthful Offenders in the Federal Courts,” by Judge 
Archie O. Dawson (Connecticut Bar Journal, December 
1956). An address about youthful offenders delivered at the 
Judicial Conference of the Second Circuit at Hartford, 
Connecticut, on September 8, 1956, by Judge Dawson of 
the United States District Court for the Southern District 
of New York, is reprinted in the Connecticut Bar Journal. 
Judge Dawson points out that despite significant advances 
made in a number of fields in attacking the problems of 
young offenders, such as better schools, more recreation 
centers, more social workers and a reduction in poverty, 
the volume of crime committed by juveniles and youthful 
offenders continues to increase. In his opinion, one reason 
for the increase is the belief held by many youths that 
they can become transgressors without being held account- 
able or punished. He believes it is the duty of the judges to 
the young people of a community to let them know the 
odds are against them if they commit a crime, and that 
punishment will follow promptly and decisively. 

“Probation Progress Through Legislation,” by Daniel S. 
Cooper (Wayne Law Review, Spring 1957). This comment 
summarizes the development of probation from its common 
law antecedents such as “right of sanctuary” and “benefit 
of clergy” to the 1878 Massachusetts statute and the 
numerous other statutes which have since been enacted 
authorizing probation in one form or another in most 
jurisdictions in the United States. The author discusses 
presentence investigations and conditions of probation 
which may be imposed. He then touches on the right of a 
court to impose a condition of restitution to an aggrieved 
victim. Restitution is accepted by a majority of jurisdic- 
tions as a valid condition of probation. A minority of states 
have held it to be unconstitutional as an attempt to use 
criminal process to collect for damages to personal prop- 
erty. The author summarizes the benefits of probation as 
an institution and commends it as an example of the 
progress which may be had through the utilization of 
new ideas and original approaches to legal problems. 

“Probation in the Criminal Court of Baltimore City,” by 
H. B. Mutter (Maryland Law Review, Fall 1957). Mr. Mutter, 
a probation officer of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore City, 
has written an interesting article on probation in Mary- 
land and especially in the Criminal Court of Baltimore 
City. He begins with a statement about the general devel- 
opment of the practice of probation, and the passage of the 
first legislative acts in the late 19th century from which our 
present probation systems have grown. He then discusses 
many of the problems of today’s probation service: Investi- 
gations (pretrial, presentence and postsentence) and the 
question of due process when a report contains material 
which would not be admissable at a trial; the various types 
of probation such as deferred prosecution, conditional sus- 
pension of sentence with no supervision and probation in 
the ordinary sense; the power of courts to modify or reduce 
sentences after the end of the term of court; the general 
rules governing the conduct of offenders placed on pro- 
bation; and finally the problem of due process and neces- 
sity for a hearing on revocation of probation and the type 
of sentence which may be imposed after revocation. 

“A Survey of the Law of Probation and Parole in Penn- 
sylvania,” by Herbert Epstein (Temple Law Quarterly 
Spring 1957). The major portion of this note is given over 
to a survey of parole of adult offenders in Pennslyvania. 
The 1941 Parole Act which created the Pennsylvania 
Parole Board was attacked as unconstitutional as an in- 
fringement of the powers of the Judiciary and as a der- 
rogation of the governor’s traditionally exclusive power 
over pardon and commutation. The act was upheld on the 
theory that parole is an administrative function—“a pen- 
ological measure for the disciplinary treatment of pris- 
oners who seem capable of rehabilitation outside of prison 
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walls.” The authority of the board, the procedures for ob- 


taining parole, and the consequences of violation of parole 
are all discussed. The problem of determining eligibility 
for parole where consecutive sentences are involved is also 
mentioned. At the end of the minimum term of one sen- 
tence the prisoner may apply for “constructive parole” and 
if it is granted he begins to serve the minimum term of his 
next consecutive sentence, and so forth. Thus, he becomes 
eligible for actual parole when he has served time equal 
to the total of all minimum sentences imposed. 

The author discusses the effect of invalid sentences as 
they affect a prisoner’s eligibility for parole. He mentions 
the Interstate Parole Compact and the Uniform Criminal 
Extradition Act, both of which are in force in Pennsylvania, 
and then gives a short explanation of judicial parole as 
exercised by the criminal courts. 
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The Parole Act of 1941 also provides for probation and 
limits its availability only in denying it in the cases of 
conviction for murder in the first degree. The maximum 
term of probation is set by the maximum term of imprison- 
ment which could have been imposed for the offense com- 
mitted. Unlike the federal law, under which probation may 
be ordered by suspending either the imposition or execution 
of the sentence, the law in Pennsylvania serves only to 
suspend imposition of sentence. The courts have seen 
that this does not preclude appeal of the conviction due to 
lack of a final judgement. Where appeal would otherwise 
be allowed, it is allowed here. No probation is permitted 
where a fine or imprisonment has already been imposed 
but this does not prohibit probation coupled with an order 
to pay court costs or probation over the period of time in 
which the court allows a fine to be paid off in installments. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


The Autobiography of Nathan F. Leopold 


Life Plus 99 Years. By Nathan F. Leopold. New 
York: Doubleday, 1958. Pp. 381. $5.50. 


Nathan Leopold has not written a typical ex-convict 
book. In the first place it is literate. It is scarcely at all 
vindictive. It is an autobiography, beginning on May 21, 
1924, the day Richard Loeb, 18, and Nathan Leopold, 19, 
kidnaped and murdered young Bobby Franks. _ 

Leopold’s book is a worth-while addition to the literature 
of penology, but this reviewer does not consider it must 
reading. It would be of greatest benefit to students and to 
people entering a penological career. One can easily believe 
this book is a factual account and gives insight concerning 
what a long-term convict has to endure. Leopold is a wordy 
author. He could have told his story in a much briefer 
fashion and perhaps increased reader interest propor- 
tionatelv. 

Mr. Leopold does not describe the crime he and Loeb 
committed. He only tells of the defense by Clarence 
Darrow, and their subsequent imprisonment. He speaks 
frankly of his emotional attachment to his crime partner, 
Loeb, while at the same time staunchly defending his 
moral character. He infers that he was Loeb’s “lob,” 
therefore the least guilty of the two. The spectral shadow 
of little Bobby Franks leaps from every page. 

Considerable point is made concerning the publicity 
these two criminals received. Leopold claims that this was 
due to their social and economic positions, rather than to 
the horrendousness of the crime. He states that many 
Similar crimes have been committed with little or no 
publicity outside of the local setting, and with much 
lighter penalty. Perhaps that is true. 

One has to admire Leopold for the way he was able to 
adjust to the trials and tribulations of doing time in the 
face of life plus 99 years. He unquestionably did a lot 
of good among his fellow convicts and also for society 
through his participation in the malaria program con- 
ducted by the United States Army at the Illinois Peni- 
tentiarv. 

From the standpoint of the mature student of penology, 
Chapter 13 is the most useful in the book. Here Leopold 
reveals his thinking concerning criminal action, and it is 
well worth anybody’s time to study his point of view. 

Many people wonder whether Leopold should have been 
paroled after serving 33 years of his “life plus 99-year” 
Sentence. So far as this reviewer is concerned, the answer 
is “yes.” What someone else thinks will depend upon his 


outlook toward the efficacy of current modes of punish- 
ment for criminal action. 

The most brilliant part of the book is a 12-page essay 
by Erle Stanley Gardner, which serves as an introduction. 


Wallkill, N. Y. WALTER M. WALLACK 


The Case History of a Juvenile Gang 
Baffling Eyes of Youth. By John K. Donohue. 


New York: Association Press, 1957. Pp. 251. 
$3.50. 


Any book (written today) that deals with juvenile 
delinquency is bound to attract attention. But not every 
book written on the subject justifies the interest that it 
stimulates. This reviewer approached the book with the 
hope that it would represent a significant contribution to 
our efforts to control and prevent juvenile delinquent be- 
— From this point of view, the book is a disappoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Donohue has written an informal, intimate, and 
highly interesting case history of a gang with which he 
worked during the late 1920’s. One is impressed by the 
warmth and acceptance which Mr. Donohue communicates 
to the “Y-Gang” and by the success with which he was 
able to integrate the gang into the YMCA program in 
St. Paul, Minnesota. One finds running through his 
experiences with this delinquent gang a reaffirmation of 
a basic principle in offering help to people—that a care- 
fully structured relationship based on deep understanding, 
and manipulated with knowledge and skill, is the most 
important tool for reversing antisocial attitudes and be- 
havior patterns. And one finds an eloquent testimony of 
the value of meaningful adults to teen-agers whose group 
and individual values and behavior reflect the social pa- 
thology of their immediate environment. 

Mr. Donohue’s boys came from homes that were physi- 
cally intact but were utterly lacking in their ability to 
give social and emotional nourishment. His intimate, diary- 
type reporting about the boys and their families points up 
the multiple causative factors in delinquent behavior of 
teen-age youth, and emphasizes the futility of any one 
approach to delinquency treatment and prevention. 

The author portrays in a convincing manner the think- 
ing and feelings of his troubled boys. He gives clear 
evidence of his artful ability to provide understanding 
and acceptance, and to stimulate a reaching out on the 
part of the boys to identify with his values and win his 
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approval. His recorded experience suggests a new dimen- 
sion to the role of a probation officer acting as a volunteer 
with boys who are in conflict with themselves and their 
environment. It raises an important question as to whether 
an authority figure can make best use of his understand- 
ing, skills, and interest as a volunteer with the gang boy. 
These are all valuable contributions to find in any book 
at a time when too many writers are agen | too many 
dramatic, naive, and unsound approaches to delinquency 
treatment and control. 

Mr. Donohue’s book does have some serious limitations. 
He has failed to establish or identify his theoretical frame- 
work. At no point does he conceptualize what he was 
attempting to do, what he did, or what he believes was 
happening in his efforts with the boys. Indeed, at many 
points, his work with the gang is reported in such an 
episodic manner that this reader was unable to identify 
any deliberate process or to grasp the insights on which 
his activities were based. Occasionally the author quotes 
an entry from his diary that seems to attempt to crystal- 
lize or evaluate his efforts. These quotations relate what 
progress the boys have made but offer no clues as to why 
he believes progress was realized or what were the 
dynamics of his relationship with the boys. Further, one 
might be led to believe from the material that recreational 
activities and the “Y” program per se are the answer to 
antisocial juvenile gang activities. Indeed, there is evidence 
in other demonstrations and research to deny this and to 
question whether any ‘simple, monolithic approach will 
really effect desirable and lasting change in members of 
delinquent gangs or for delinquent boys who find it nec- 
essary to use the gang as a medium of expression. I sub- 
mit that these are serious limitations in a book that 
reports such enviable success with a teen-age gang at a 
time when, as Mr. Donohue says, “One thing is certain, 
there are a lot of gangs just like this one needing help.” 
These are serious limitations when across the country 
people are seeking to learn of the experience of others in 
helping troubled youth, individually and in gangs, to find 
socially accepting, socially productive ways of growing and 
living. His novel-like treatment of a valuable demonstra- 
tion might well suggest to well-meaning individuals that 
they can follow his specific actions rather than the prin- 
— insights, and deep understanding that underlie 
them 


For the professional worker with young boys, the book 
might be disappointing; to the volunteer without profes- 
sional guidance and supervision, but with an understand- 
able urge to act, the book might be dangerous. But to all 
who want testimony that something other than the puni- 
tive, “get-tough” approach can succeed with the delinquent 
and his gang, the book is a tower of light and encourage- 
ment. 


New York City JAMES R. DUMPSON 


The Alcoholic Problem in the United States 


“Understanding Alcoholism,” The Annals, Edit- 
ed by Selden D. Bacon. Philadelphia: The Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, 
January 1958. Pp. 200. $2.00. 


The publication under review contains vital information 
concerning alcoholism which ranges from the nature and 
extent of this phenomenon to the resources available for 
therapy, education, and research. While it is impossible 
for any publication to cover the entire field of alcohol in 
one or more issues, there is sufficient material here to pro- 
vide insights for minimum requirements for sophistication 
in the field especially as it relates to the United States. 

Dr. Selden D. Bacon, in his excellent Foreword, sets 
the tone for the entire issue. “Because alcoholism is an 
emergent condition stemming from chemical, physiological, 
psychological, and sociological preconditions, because re- 
sponses to alcoholism cut across every segment and in- 
stitution of our society, and because the painful and de- 
structive impact of the condition is not only extensive but 
is experienced and for generations has been experienced 
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in almost every sector of our society, there is practically 
no subject relevant to American life which is not relevant 
to alcoholism.” 

The general tone of the comments is objective rather 
than one which excoriates. Thus, we learn from Dr. Mark 
Keller that alcoholism is an entity which affects over 4 
million adults in the United States—physiologically, 
socially, or economically. Alcoholism may be related to 
constitutional, psychological, sociological, or pharmaco- 
logical factors. Its exact etiology is difficult to establish. 

The cause of much confusion in the field of alcoholism 
cannot be understood unless viewed in its historical 
perspective. Dr. Raymond G. McCarthy emphasizes that, 
for centuries, the individual who drank was thought of as 
perverse, depraved, and immoral. The few attempts by 
physicians to point up the disease aspects of the problem 
fell on deaf ears. Ignorance of the facts often led to 
punitive action. Actually, the problem of alcoholism is 
both a medical and a community one. This has been borne 
out by the history of trying to eliminate drinking during 
the past 150 years. There are current indications of a 
slowly-developing responsibility and cooperation between 
medicine and the community in the field of alcoholism. 

Dr. Leon A. Greenberg emphasizes that an understand- 
ing of alcoholism requires a pooling of knowledge of many 
disciplines. Being a physiologist, Dr. Greenberg points 
out that although physiology has contributed a good deal 
to the treatment aspects of alcoholism, it has not come up 
with an answer regarding its etiology. 

Dr. John J. Conger, in dealing with need patterns in 
the life of the drinker, concerns himself with perception, 
learning, and emotion. He makes it quite clear that 
although we know a good deal about the psychological 
functions of the drinker there is little information about 
the specific manner in which the need patterns of normal 
drinkers and nondrinkers differ from those of addictive 
drinkers. 

Dr. John D. Armstrong stresses the fact that there 
is no scientific reporting to date which would permit us 
to define an alcoholic personality. A number of person- 
ality types have a peculiar susceptibility to alcoholism. 
The need for more effective techniques of investigation 
along this line of research is suggested. 

Dr. Albert D. Ullman believes that physiological and 
psychological interpretations of alcohol causation are not 
sufficient to explain differences of rates of alcoholism 
among various groups. He believes a sociocultural study 
of backgrounds is needed to isolate factors associated 
with high or low rates of alcoholism and presents results 
of a study which are shown to be consistent with ethnic 
and sex differences in alcoholic rates. 

Dr. Selden D. Bacon discusses drinking in relation to 
a defined behavior system and stresses the importance of 
keeping clear that alcoholism and drink are not necessarily 
one and the same thing. 

Dr. Earl Rubington has an interesting discussion on 
chronic drunkenness and the offender. He includes im- 
portant information regarding the Skid Row subculture, 
its social functions, how people enter this world, and how 
they act once they have entered into it. 

Dr. Edith Lisansky summarizes ideas about the alcoholic 
women as presented by various investigators. Also, drawing 
from a study of her own, she points out that women al- 
coholics vary greatly in degree of social integration. 

A psychiatric social worker, Miss Jean Markham, pre- 
sents a case which illustrates the progressive course of al- 
coholism in a woman. The latter had received many com- 
munity services over a period of 11 years, which included 
family and welfare agencies, hospitals, courts, clinics, A.A., 
and religious help. Though there was a diagnosis of ir- 
reversible psychosis, the patient made a successful recov- 
ery. Everyone now wants credit for her recovery. : 

Dr. Joan K. Jackson is of the belief that the alcoholic 
should be studied in terms of his family relationships. Both 
affect each other and treatment should also include help 
for the family. 

Dr. Sidney Vogel, a psychiatrist, presents the psychia- 
tric aspects of alcoholism. The role of the patient and the 
therapist in determining the results of psychotherapy 1s 
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pointed out; also, Dr. Vogel believes there is a need for 
coordination of scientific and lay disciplines to broaden our 
knowledge of alcoholism and improvement of treatment 
techniques in order to get better results. 

Dr. Harrison M. Trice writes about the fellowship of 
Alcoholics Anonymous, demonstrating its effectiveness in 
altering individual behavior and stressing the face-to-face 
involvement of the individual in groups. 

Dr. Robert Straus believes it 1s important that the 
physician should have a positive attitude toward his 
alcoholic patient. Alcoholism has too long been regarded 
as medically disreputable, especially since it has no clear- 
cut etiology or therapy. Because of the health team con- 
cept and new therapeutic discoveries the physician may 
now view alcoholism as an important clinical entity. In 
passing, this reviewer would like to indicate that more 
and more hospitals are being encouraged to set aside 
space for the care and treatment of inebriates. 

Jean V. Sapir presents a discussion of helpful social 
work techniques when agencies find themselves working 
with alcoholics not seeking help. The need for better 
teaching in our schools of social work as related to alco- 
holism is examined. 

Finally, Ernest A. Shepherd discusses the philosophy 
and characteristics of the current concept at the state 
governmental level of the alcohol program indicating the 
development of specialized activities in treatment, educa- 
tion, and research. The trend seems to be for greater 
stimulation in research projects. 

This entire issue is a worth-while and timely contribu- 
tion in the field of American alcoholism. It is must reading 
for those who want to gain wider horizons of the nation’s 
number four health problem. 


Los Angeles, Calif. ARTHUR LERNER 


A Manual on Policies and Practices for 
Juvenile Courts 


Guides for Juvenile Court Judges. By Advisory 
Council of Judges of the National Probation and 
Parole Association. New York: National Proba- 
tion and Parole Assn., 1957. Pp. 127. $2.00. 


_ This book adequately fulfills the purpose of its produc- 
tion. It represents, as its title indicates, very definite and 
desirable guides in the operation of juvenile courts without 
regard to variance in statutes of different jurisdictions. 

In the foreword, Judge Bolitha J. Laws of the United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia states, 
This book is unique in that it presents a guide or manual 
for juvenile court judges which is the product not of the 
thinking or experience of any one man, but that of literally 
Scores of men from the front line trenches in the never- 
ending battle against delinquency, the Judges of America’s 
Courts for children, all of whom have had to learn the 
hard way.” 

In the preface, Will Turnbladh, director of the National 
Probation and Parole Association states, “The result is 
not just another book, but a document produced in the 
crucible of judicial experience, and focused on a major 
Social problem of our times.” 

This reviewer can heartily concur in both of the fore- 
Rae statements by persons so eminent in their respective 

Ss. 

The book is unique in that, although it is the product 
of judicial minds, it is not a legal text and has none of 
the characteristics which render a legal text unintelligible 
to all except legal minds. It is-neither verbose nor repeti- 
tious and is readable and understandable without recourse 
to a combined legal-social work library. It is so written 
that it may be utilized by the lay community, probation 
officers, and judges in clarifying their own thinking and 
evaluating a particular court and its operation in light of 
the philosophy and mode of operation evolved through the 

crucible” of judicial experience. 


The various chapters deal with subjects that are matters 
of concern in the everyday operation of a court dealing 


with youth ranging from “History and Philosophy” to 
“The Judge.” Although concise, each chapter presents 
matters that must be constantly kept in mind, whether it 
be when a juvenile should be detained or the media of 
interpreting the court and its functioning to the general 
public. No one, serving in any capacity with a court, can 
read this book without receiving constructive guidance. As 
an illustration I quote from the chapter on “The Judge”: 
“The clients of the Juvenile Court need compassion in the 
truest sense of the word. If they do not find it in the 
character of the Judge, they will find it nowhere; no Court 
can be expected to rise above its Judge but at the same 
time he must be realistic in his dealing with a child. To 
endanger the community would be to deny the right of 
protection to all other children and all other citizens.” 

As further illustration from the chapter on “The Social 
Study,” I quote: “It is not the probation officer’s privilege 
to impose on the child or the court his own personal 
standards or prejudices.” A perusal of the book stimulates 
self-examination both as to philosophy and mode of opera- 
tion. 

In a court, dealing with children, which is dedicated to 
the fulfillment of the purpose of its creation, a comprehen- 
sive presentation of this book should be incorporated into 
the inservice training program of the staff as one of the 
best media for expression of the reasons for existence and 
functioning of the court. 


Indianapolis, Ind. HAROLD N. FIELDS 


Types of Murderers and the Law of Homicide 


The Mind of the Murderer. By W. Lindesay 
Neustatter. New York: The Philosophical Library, 
1957. Pp. 232. $6.00. 


The socially disruptive effects of criminal homicide 
arouse an urgent sense of need to prevent it. In fact, we 
can only minimize the crime and retaliate upon those who 
in doing such violence to our moral standards create 
social anxiety and unpleasantly awaken our own latent 
tendencies to aggression. 

The deliberate killing of one human being by another 
is a dramatic event that shocks us by its implications and 
attracts nearly universal attention whether the homicide 
be criminal or justifiable under a legal sentence of death. 
Consideration of the appropriateness of the death penalty 
as a punishment for murder has therefore been carried 
on in an atmosphere of emotion that has in varying degrees 
made objective consideration of the social utility of capital 
punishment difficult and at times impossible. 

Undoubtedly consideration of the death penalty should 
be with reference to diverse social interests, values, and 
objectives. In any event it would seem desirable that it 
be done in the light of all available and valid evidence. 
[x. Neustatter’s book makes a contribution to this end by 
its specific documentation of the ways that murderers 
differ in their psychological history, in their personality 
patterns, and in the dynamics of their behavior. The cases 
cited include those in which the killers exhibited varying 
types and degrees of mental derangements identified as 
hysteria, schizophrenia, paranoia, epilepsy, psychopathy, 
depression, and mental defect. 

One example is given in which an investigation supple- 
mented by an ingenious series of tests made on the killer 
at Belmont Hospital indicated that the murder was 
precipitated by a condition of low blood sugar combined 
with overbreathing which was associated with a degree 
of abnormality in the functioning of the brain sufficient 
to produce clouding of consciousness and impairment of 
judgment. One case of stabbing is described as an exam- 
ple of the effects of a markedly unsatisfactory environment 
upon an unstable youth and a Danish case is reported in 
which it was contended that one of the two defendants 
was not responsible because either he was insane or had 
acted under hypnotic influence. 

Dr. Neustatter’s presentation of different types of 
murderers is related to the general question of how the 
psychiatric and legal problems associated with the trial 
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and treatment of those charged with criminal homicide 
can best be reconciled. More specifically it is an attempt 
to illustrate some of the advantages and limitations of 
the British Homicide Bill providing amendments to the 
law relating to homicide and the trial and punishment 
of murder for England and Wales and of the law relating 
to the trial and punishment of murder and attempts at 
murder for Scotlahd. 

Although Dr. Neustatter has used materials from his 
own casebook so far as possible, he has found it necessary 
to supplement these with histories of well-known mur- 
derers drawn from sources as diverse as professional 
colleagues, medical journals, the Notable Trials Series, 
and the Copenhagen Politiken. The clinical data available, 
therefore, vary in completeness and comparability, if not 
in accuracy. Although the cases are intended to illustrate 
as wide a range of psychological types of murderers as 
possible, Dr. Neustatter recognizes that they are not 
inclusive of all types. This then is a selected rather than 
a representative cross-sectional sample of those who 
commit criminal homicide. 

Within these limits Dr. Neustatter, a psychiatrist of 
long court and institutional experience in England, has 
handled his materials with competency and discretion 
and they appear to be adequate for the use he has made 
of them in this book. The Mind of the Murderer should be 
particularly helpful to legislators concerned with the law 
of homicide and to all who must deal with homicide in the 
courts, not so much for the answers it gives as because 
of the questions it raises. It can be recommended to any- 
one who is interested in the adequacy of our present 
methods of dealing with murderers. 


Boston, Mass. ALBERT MorRIS 


Sociocultural Factors in Crime 


Mid-Century Crime in Our Culture: Personality 
and Crime in the Cultural Pattern of American 
States and Cities. By Austin L. Porterfield and 
Robert H. Talbert. Fort Worth, Tex.: Leo Po- 
tishman Foundation, 1954. Pp. 113. $2.25. 


This book brings together a number of articles, with some 
revisions, which have appeared in journals over a period 
of years. It presents in a handy form the authors’ thesis 
which by now has become familiar to criminologists and 
correctional workers. The volume is divided into three 
parts, the first dealing with “theory,” the second with 
“data,” and the last with “action.” 

In regard to the part dealing with the data, to consider 
this first, there is amplification and documentation of the 
view which the authors have been exploring for a long 
time: “From a sociological viewpoint, patterns of crime 
are best considered as cultural phenomena which vary 
from group to group, and vary with the social context in 
time and space.” Whatever technical arguments some may 
have about certain of the data, findings, and methods, the 
important point for correctional workers is that there is 
general demonstration in the authors’ work that homicide, 
suicide, and crimes of various types do not just happen in 
a random fashion. Differences in types and rates of these 
phenomena are rooted in social and cultural variables. 

The authors deserve credit for having so assiduously and 
consistently addressed themselves to the task of ferreting 
out these variables. They have developed an index for one 
of these, namely, secularization, which encompasses meas- 
ures of urbanization, industrialization, church membership, 
and nonnativity. It is rightly contended that the law-en- 
forcement processes, the definition of the seriousness of 
various crimes, the machinery of prosecution, and even 
court decisions are profoundly influenced by these same 
social and cultural differentials. Certainly no correctional 
worker would be naive enough to assume that he can 
successfully operate without regard for these realities. 

Turning now to the authors’ theory of criminal behavior, 
it must be said that it is not entirely in keeping with their 
data and their interpretation of the data. The authors 
go to great lengths to assure us that they are not leaving 


out “psychogenic” factors in their theory. They are adher- 
ents of what has come to be called the “multiple factor 
theory.” This, of course, is no theory at all. They state, 
“Multiple interactive factors enter into the making of 
criminal or any other type of personality.” This may be 
true, but it throws no light whatever on the critical ques- 
tion of the weight to be assigned to each of the “interactive 
factors.” Take eating behavior, for example. This phenom- 
enon, too, can be attributed to “multiple interactive fac- 
tors.” The digestive system is involved, and so is the 
culture, determining, as it does, with whom one eats, 
when one eats, where one eats, and practically every 
other detail connected with eating. But what is the 
relative weight of each of these factors—biology and the 
culture—in the understanding of eating behavior? I think 
a veritable library could be written about eating without 
as much as a single reference to the digestive system. It 
may be that the culture accounts for 99 percent of every- 
thing that can be said about eating behavior and biology 
accounts for 1 percent. I think the relative roles of what 
the authors refer to as “psychogenic” factors and “socio- 
genic” factors in the understanding of criminal behavior 
show just about the same ratio—1 percent for the former 
and 99 percent for the latter. And yet this is obscured if 
we say that eating behavior or criminal behavior is due 
to “multiple interactive factors” and let it go at that, as 
though each factor contributed equally to the understand- 
ing of the behavior under consideration. But, as will be 
noted below, the distinction between “psychogenic” and 
“sociogenic” is not a good one to make in the first place. 

A contradiction is seen when the authors say, as they 
do several times: “Psychologically, crime is in the nature 
of destructive aggression. It exists in the tendency to 
strike right and left to attain one’s own ends, regardless 
of what happens to others.” That the offender does not 
“strike right and left” in a random fashion, contrary to 
the implication conveyed by this expression, is shown by 
their own evidence that not one of their sample of mur- 
derers killed at lunch time. Their whole thesis regarding 
the patterning of offenses on the basis of social and 
cultural dictates is a denial of their psychological definition 
of a criminal. The authors just cannot relinquish the 
notion that there are some parts of deviant behavior which 
are “psychogenic” and some which are “sociogenic.’”’ The 
trouble, of course, is that such a distinction is invalid and 
impossible, whether or not the factors are said to interact. 

In regard to the section on “action,” the authors’ recom- 
mendations are at many points in conflict with their basic 
thesis as to the impact of the sociocultural situation on 
criminal behavior. Although they recognize the importance 
of community organization (or, more accurately, reorgan- 
ization) in the prevention and control of delinquency and 
crime, they give equal, if not more, emphasis to the “in- 
dividualistic” or “clinical” approach by specialists in the 
molding of personality, the correction of offenders, and 
the prevention of delinquency. They seem to stress parti- 
cularly the contributions of child guidance clinics to delin- 
quency prevention. 

I do not think that they adequately come to grips with 
the central implication of their data for action programs. 
The central implication is, of course, that communities with 
high crime rates and with criminalistic traditions must be 
geared for adoption of values, attitudes, personal relation- 
ships, and ideologies which are favorable to lawful be- 
havior and unfavorable to law violation. This cannot be 
done in clinics. It cannot be done by specialists working on 
an individual. It can be done only by the people of a 
community and only in the community, and the behavior 
experts had better stay far in the background. This 1s not 
entirely unrecognized by the authors, but they just go off 
in so many directions that they fail to focus on it. I am 
ready to argue that there is no good evidence that child 
guidance clinics and psychiatrists have helped in the pre- 
vention of delinquency. I am also ready to argue that child 
guidance clinics and psychiatrists have done more harm 
than good in this connection. 

Despite these strictures, the reviewer regards the work 
of Porterfield and his associates as solid contributions to 
criminology. Here are researchers in criminology who have 
never forgotten certain fundamental sociological postu- 
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lates, have repeatedly documented the impact of socio- 
cultural factors on criminal behavior, have shown that 
certain sociocultural considerations are more important 
than the misdeeds themselves in deciding the destiny of 
delinquents, have sought to clarify sociologically the 
differentials in the types and rates of criminality, and 
have thrown light on the emergence of different definitions 
in time and place of the same deviant behavior. Maybe it 
merely shows the trends of the times that, even after all 
this, they feel impelled to stop long enough to pay obei- 
sance to the “psychogenic” and to psvchiatry, even at the 
risk of contradicting their own data and thesis. 


Madison, Wis. ‘HAEL HAKEEM 


Adjustment and Conflict in Marriage 
Marriage in the Modern World. By Phillip 
Polatin, M.D., and Ellen C. Philtine. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 1956. Pp. 313. $3.95. 


A husband-wife team, 28 years married, has produced 
this excellent book. Dr. Polatin, a practicing psycho- 
analyst in New York City, and Ellen Philtine, a writer, 
are the authors. Naturally they see modern marriage most 
clearly from their own vantage point, namely, urban living 
and small size families with, in may instances, both 
husband and wife having a professional career. 

The book is intended primarily for the general reader. 
It is not a textbook. Divided into 21 chapters, only the 
first four deal with premarital questions. The remainder 
discuss postmarriage adjustments. Reflecting modern con- 
ditions, more than half of the book is given to a discussion 
of the causes and consequences of marital conflict and 
divorce. The last two chapters deal with adjustments for 
both spouses and the children, if any, in remarriages. 

Marriage in the Modern World is characterized by an 
excellent balance in the views expressed. Not only is it 
important to select a satisfactory mate; one must know 
oneself and be a good mate in turn. While sex itself is 
an important ingredient in a successful marriage, it is 
not the crux of a marriage; sex cannot make an otherwise 
unsuccessful marriage successful. Marriage is a desirable 
state, but unmarried persons can be happy and well ad- 
justed; in fact, it is probably better to remain unmarried 
than to marry against one’s better judgment. Being a 
good mother is important, but a young mother needs to 
find a way to maintain “a balance between motherhood, 
wifehood, and individual satisfaction.” And the father 
is as inextricably involved in the problems of parenthood 
as the mother. 

Many illustrative histories are included. These make 
general points clear and are particularly effective when 
they show how relationships progress and are affected 
by the point under discussion. Most of them relate to 
situations which have evidently been encountered in Dr. 
Polatin’s psychiatric practice and, therefore, make many 
references to the neurotic needs and the unconscious 
motivations of individuals. One feature which some readers 
may regard as impractical is the frequent reference to the 
need to see a psychiatrist. 

Some persons who hold traditional views on marriage 
and family relations will find this book too liberal and so, 
macceptable. Divorce under certain conditions is definitely 
acceptable, experience in premarital intercourse is not 
hecessarily detrimental, in intercourse “any position and 
any preliminary excitation which both partners find ac- 
ceptable” is approved. Sexual infidelity can be survived, 
and a childless marriage may be better for a particular 
couple than a fertile marriage. Both artificial insemination 
and birth control are fully accepted. 

In the chapters on premarital adjustments, the authors 
show clearly how the unrealistic attitudes generated by 
Tomantic love, impulsiveness, and sensitivity to social 
Pressures emphasizing marriage as an end may result in 
errors in mate selection. Numerous suggestions are made 
to help readers to be more realistic in their choice of 
Marriage partners. 

e chapters on postmarital adjustments discuss the 

Usual topics—sexual adjustments, wives working outside 


the home, financial questions, in-laws, recreational ad- 
justments, marital conflicts, planning for parenthood, 
adoption, and discipline. Some are covered at much greater 
length than others. 
Two outstanding chapters (X and XI) deal with the 
preservation of marital happiness after children come, and 
the art of parenthood. The authors stress the importance 
of the father in family life, the need for firm ties between 
spouses, and ways for smoothing relations in families of 
three generations. The ways in which fathers and mothers 
influence the development of children and suggestions for 
maintaining sound emotional interrelationships as the 
children mature will be very helpful to many parents. 
The book is best suited to persons who have some back- 
ground in psychology. Those who lack such a background 
and tend to be suspicious of “psychologists” may reject 
it. Others in this group may occasionally find the authors 
going too far for their understanding or their credulity. 
Persons who are inclined to see marriage and family life 
as strongly influenced by social conditions and cultural 
forces will complain that these factors are, for the most 
part, overlooked. 
The extensive discussion of the causes of marital failure 
and divorce noted earlier may seem an overemphasis to 
those general readers who want more of a “success story.” 
This discussion may, however, prove the most useful 
section of the book to professional workers who are trying 
to understand persons with problems of individual ad- 
justment and families in which marital difficulties exist. 
This feature of the book should be kept in mind when it 
is being recommended for particular persons or groups. 
This reviewer is occasionally asked to recommend “a 
good general book on marriage.” He rates Marriage 
in the Modern World as excellent and, subject to the above 
eee he expects to make it one of the top books on 
is list. 


Corvallis, Ore. LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


Fifty Years at the Old Bailey 


The Guilty and the Innocent. By William Bixley. 
New York: Philosophical Library (Printed by The 
Central Press, Aberdeen, Scotland), 1957. Pp. 176. 
$6.00. 


The Old Bailey, by far the world’s most famous criminal 
court, whose history spans the era of medieval and modern 
civilization from the Roman invasion of England to the 
present day, is seen through the eyes of one on the inside 
of that famous Court. When the author, William Bixley, 
retired in June 1956, he had completed 50 years as a 
supervisory official of the Central Criminal Court. Written 
in a conversational and unsensational style, for truth is 
stranger than fiction, the book, briefly and accuratelv, 
scans Old Bailey over 1,000 years of history from the 
unbelievable corruption and the horrifying punishments 
= early Middle Ages to the English justice we know 
today. 

Crowding its first thousand years into two chapters, 
the book briefly traces the origins and history of Old 
Bailey from the Roman times to the early 1900’s. The 
average reader, associated with criminal justice, cannot 
but wish that the author had expended upon this intensely 
interesting background and history of this famous Court. 

Grouped by case subject matter rather than by chrono- 
logical dates, the remaining chapters are devoted to the 
last 50 years of the Central Criminal Court, beginning 
with the “Rising Sun” murder trial of 1907, historic be- 
cause it was the first occasion in an English Court that a 
person accused of murder, giving evidence in his own 
behalf as authorized by the Criminal Evidence Act of 
1898, successfully proved his innocence. (The crime re- 
mains unsolved to this day.) Appropriately, in light of 
the recent English murder-by-poison trials, the book 
includes a chapter covering the famous poison murder 
trials of Doctor Hawley Crippen and of Frederick Seddon. 
Next the reader will find the account of several fraud 
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trials intensely interesting in that each has its obvious 
counterpart in recent American criminal history. Under 
the category of espionage and treachery, the author re- 
counts the famous spy cases of World Wars I and II, 
including the recent case of Emil Julius Fuchs, associate 
of Harry Gold, convicted for his treachery in connection 
with American atomic secrets. The picture of Fuchs as 
seen through the eyes of William Bixley is far different 
from that obtained from the American press. 

Passing to the distaff side, the author’s accounts of 
crimes by women cannot but remind the reader that “the 
female of the species is more deadly than the male, for 
Old Bailey has heard of many a fiendish crime com- 
mitted by a woman. 

In the chapter, “The Mania for Murder,” the author 
recounts the crimes and trials of those infamous persons 
who engaged in repeated murders, for example, Neville 
Heath of whom the author says, “Even the Old Bailey, 
in which the horrors of centuries of human viciousness 
have been recorded, must never have been the scene of 
such revelations of such bestiality before.” While sex 
perversion appears the motive for most English mania 
murders, it is not always so, and the book’s account of the 
murders by Gordon Cummins solely for the purpose of 
obtaining small amounts of spending money is a revealing 
account of murder for a petty motive. 

The chapter, “People With Guns,” covering famous 
firearms murders will remind the reader of New York and 
Chicago, but with a distinct British atmosphere. Con- 
cluding the book with a series of “strange cases” where 
fantastic motives caused bizarre crimes the author then 
gives us an illuminating commentary upon the English 
jury system. The Guilty and the Innocent is educational 
as well as entertaining. 


Columbus, Ohio LOREN G. WINDOM 


Survey of Delinquency in Cities 


How Cities Control Juvenile Delinquency. By J. 
L. Levin. Washington, D. C.: The American Mu- 
nicipal Association. Pp. 56. $2.50. 


In this report the American Municipal Association 
presents the most extensive information yet gathered on 
the topic of what the major cities in the United States are 
doing to combat juvenile delinquency. 

The device used for this survey was a 4-page question- 
naire addressed to the mayor in each of the 247 cities of 
50,000 or more population in the United States. The 
information requested was patterned after the line of in- 
quiry followed by the United States Senate Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. Specific questions 
dealt with the number of juvenile arrests, number of court 
cases, delinquency rate per 1,000 juvenile population, 
increase or decrease in rate, and types of offense. Another 
section of the questionnaire dealt with services available, 
such as probation, detention, clinics, youth bureaus and 
prevention projects, and also special ordinances and leg- 
islation. 

Because the material on which the report is based was 
supplied from public records by administrators, the pub- 
lication deals almost entirely with the administrative 
aspects of services to juveniles and the organization of 
programs designed to control juvenile delinquency and 
rehabilitate offenders. 

This survey will be of value to anyone planning study 
projects in this field of inquiry, since it shows quite clearly 
how much information is available, how much of the data 
can be supplied in a form that is comparable from year to 
year and city to city, and what important types of informa- 
tion are not available from public records. For the same 
reason the report might be disappointing to one who is in 
search of a pattern or universal plan for municipal action. 

The material is presented in factual form and objective 
manner. The author and editors are understanding in their 
interpretation of the data, cautious in their recommenda- 
tions, and optimistic regarding the growth of delinquency 
prevention services. 


Information on a nationwide scale of the type provided 
here has been in great demand. This report obviously can- 
not answer all of the questions posed by public interest in 
the problem of delinquency and by students of social 
problems. However, the survey very encouragingly opens 
up this area of study with prospects of better exchange of 
information and more uniform reporting methods. 

To summarize positively the accomplishments of this 
publication: 

(1) It shows the general types of delinquency preven- 
tion programs in use in various cities; 

(2) It offers a helpful basis for estimating nationwide 
trends in delinquency rates (and also points up the im- 
possibility of specific comparisons on the basis of data in 
its present form) ; 

(3) It clearly depicts the numerous fluctuations in 
delinquency rates from year to year and from city to city, 
which accounts for the spotted pattern of “crime waves” on 
the national scene; 

(4) It offers encouraging evidence that valuable and 
comparable information on the problem of delinquency 
—_ 7 obtained by a cooperative intercity reporting 
method; 

(5) It should help to remove the reluctance which 
public officials have shown in the past toward releasing 
information for fear of unfavorable comparison with 
other cities. 

In addition to the tables which report the basic informa- 
tion obtained from replies, the report includes a copy of the 
questionnaire used in the study. It contains a sample of 
several ordinances and a discussion of legislative controls, 
an outline of the functions of a juvenile police bureau, and 
numerous significant statements and summaries by public 
officials dealing in juvenile problems in the various cities. 


Springfield, Ill. CHESTER C. Scott 


A Symposium on Juvenile Delinquency 


Youth and Crime. Proceedings of the Law En- 
forcement Institute held at New York University. 
Edited by Frank J. Cohen. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, Inc., 1957. $6.00. 


It is difficult to write a cohesive review of this excellent 
book since it is composed of 25 papers read by outstanding 
authorities in law enforcement and related fields, each of 
whom expresses his own particular approach to the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. Perhaps a brief comment on 
the salient points made by each, and a summary of the 
main ideas advanced, will do partial justice to this work. 

Anna M. Kross sets the keynote by placing emphasis on 
spiritual values. The importance of the home and the 
responsibility of police in delinquency prevention are 
underscored by Henry Epstein. Sophia M. Robison ad- 
vocates better policies of registration and techniques of 
diagnosis. Team work in the community, use of non- 
authoritarian agencies and police power as a last resort 
are endorsed by Maurice Rosenberg. : 

Paul Tappan examines the legal aspects of delinquency. 
He supports the use of nonauthoritarian agencies, where 
possible, to avoid the placing of a stigma on a child, who 
may be maladjusted and in need of help, rather than 
punishment. Dorris Clarke proposes a return to the former 
emphasis on Judaeo-Christian values and the use of ther- 
apeutic rather than vindictive measures. Improvement of 
the “social climate” in the community through long-range 
planning is urged by George Gregory. After an intro- 
duction by the Reverend Robert E. Gallagher, Ralph 
Whelan offers an aggressive social work approach to pre- 
vent delinquency. Delinquency rates of boys and girls are 
compared, and Robert Cooper suggests placement where 
necessary, and the enlisting of lay persons to help the 
disturbed, lonely child. 

Dr. Lauretta Bender states that delinquents present @ 
background of one or more of the following: gross neglect, 
deprivation or abuse, cultural conflicts about masculinity 
and femininity, ideological confusions, learning difficulties, 
organic disease, and mild or latent schizophrenia. Home, 
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school, and court responsibility are stressed by I. Jack 
Fausteau, and he suggests improved recreational oppor- 
tunities, expanded probation services, research and com- 
munity responsibility to help alleviate the problem. Harry 
M. Shulman presents the social science approach. He 
examines theories of causation and concludes that the 
problem is greater than any current means of coping with 
it. Donal E. J. Mac Namara traces the emphasis on guns to 
our frontier background. He suggests proper outlets for 
this interest. He proposes.that the narcotic traffic should be 
made unprofitable and that tighter controls, plus education, 
be available to those interested in control. 

Strengthened family life, religious instruction, and effi- 
cient police authority are advocated by John M. Murtagh 
to prevent delinquency. Bruce Smith suggests more trained 
foot policemen to deal with delinquency on the spot. Better 
trained personnel, as a key to rehabilitating delinquents, 
is recommended by Ethel H. Wise. Capt. Joseph P. Molloy 
stresses the responsibility of the community to marshal 
its resources to meet the mounting delinquency rate. 

E. Preston Sharp points out the need for improved de- 
tention facilities and treatment of the youthful offender 
with fairness and understanding. It is advocated by Joseph 
A. Shelly that private and public agencies integrate, share 
information, and work together with mutual understand- 
ing. Frederic A. Schneidewind examines the process of 
handling juveniles and emphasizes the need for more 
highly trained juvenile officers. The problem, as viewed 
by George W. Smyth, calls for an attack on general and 
specific social conditions and urges effective court action 
for correction and prevention. Some of the many excellent 
organizations established to combat delinquency are de- 
scribed by Kenneth S. Beam. Phillip B. Thurston sees, as 
the first line of defense, the policeman on the beat, who 
knows his territory and its people. Jacob K. Javits con- 
cludes that whole hearted community support is needed. 

The problem has been attacked and considered from the 
viewpoints of religion, sociology, psychiatry, law enforce- 
ment, the courts, and also by people actually on the “firing 
line.” Emphasis has been placed on spiritual and moral 
values, better community resources, the value of thera- 
peutic rather than punitive measures, the importance of 
the home, more and better trained personnel, including 
policemen on foot in troubled areas, and sharing the 
responsibilities for treatment and prevention of juvenile 
delinquency with individual private citizens and civic 
groups. 

It is interesting to note that the Institute discussed the 
total problem of juvenile delinquency, but did not stress 
the value of considering the individual delinquent per se. 
It would seem that unless the individual delinquent is 
considered, then the efforts to combat juvenile delinquency 
as a whole would be merely “tilting at windmills.” 

This book should prove of value to both professional and 
lay people who are concerned with juvenile delinquency, 
but it does not, or cannot claim to be the final answer to 
the problem. 


Hammond, Ind. ANTHONY S. KUHARICH 


The Case Against Legal Vengeance 


The Offenders. By Giles Playfair and Derrick 
Sington. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957. 
Pp. 305. $3.95. 


An age old and as yet unresolved question is, how can 
Society protect itself from crime? This question has always 
provoked considerable comment. Such comment, from 
whatever source, has always embraced a variety of ideas, 

ut no answers that have received universal acceptance. 

f course, we want people to think about this question 
even though much that comes from such thinking is use- 
€ss, ranging from foolishness through stupidity to pro- 
found impracticality. We therefore welcome the occasional 
00k which expresses its message in logically and bril- 
liantly written fashion. This book, The Offenders, contains 
one of the most brilliant arguments against vengeful pun- 
ishment, specifically capital punishment, that this reviewer 

as seen. The book is in two parts—Part I consisting of 


243 pages, and Part II called “The Summing Up,” which 
is really the most important, only 50 pages. 

The argument presented throughout the book is intended 
to convince the reader of the following: “(1) That all 
punishment by killing is wrong. (2) That to demand the 
abolition of the death penalty for one crime (say, murder) 
while advocating its retention for another (say, treason) — 
the ground upon which the majority of abolition cam- 
paigns, notably the recent one in Britain, have been fought 
—is illogical and ultimately self-defeating. (3) That 
abolition should not be fought for, as it mostly has been, 
merely as an end in itself, but rather as the first essential 
step in a program of penal reform. (4) That society, 
through the practice of the deterrent-retributive theory of 
punishment, not only violates the rights of the individual 
but fails in the end to protect itself. (5) That the only 
rational approach to the problem of crime, if the rights of 
the individual and of society alike are properly to be 
considered, is the clinical or curative approach.” (Quoted 
from the Preface). 

The crime stories selected by the authors are those of 
Neville Heath, (Crime Against the Person), Rudi Bret- 
tinger, (Crime Against Property), Joseph Redenbaugh, 
(Crime Against the Person), Aake Horsten, (Crime 
Against the Person), Irma Grese, (Crime Against Inter- 
national Law), and the Rosenbergs, (Crime Against the 
State). Thus the evidence, if it may be called such, is 
selected and deals with four types of crime which were 
committed in England, the United States, Sweden, and 
Germany. Some of these crimes are well known, others 
not. In at least two instances the names of the actual 
criminals have been changed. As the story of each crime 
is told, the authors state what was actually done with the 
criminals, and what they think should have been done. We 
must assume that the stories are factually correct. The 
facts of each crime constitute the skeleton upon which the 
authors, with high skill, thoroughly plaster their argument 
in logic that is like armour plate. In Part II all of the ar- 
gument in Part I is brought together in one pattern to 
support the thesis of the book. It should be borne in mind 
that this is not a scientific work. It is a polemic. One may 
get the feeling that in dealing with the case of the Rosen- 
bergs the authors seem to “jump off the track” a little 
bit—that is, the logic they used with the other crimes 
seems to have become somewhat impassioned. 

It is significant to note that in a reference made to the 
Bobby Greenlease kidnaping and murder the authors state 
that inflicting the death penalty upon Carl Austin Hall, 
one of the criminals involved, “was to destroy a source of 
information which was essential if other Halls in the 
making were to be spotted in time and so prevented from 
murdering other Bobby Greenleases.” In other words, Hall 
should have been kept alive so that he could be put in 
some kind of test tube in some kind of laboratory for the 
purpose of finding out what made him tick. One wonders, 
What test tube? What laboratory? Curiously enough, the 
authors do not suggest that for the besotted female co- 
defendant of Hall. 

In the case of Brettinger, the authors show in a very 
satisfying way what can be done with some psychopathic 
criminals if, as was true here, there were available such 
capable people as the late Robert Lindner, and those others 
who were associated with him. Alas, such are few! There- 
fore, it seems to this reviewer that opposition to capital 
punishment cannot be best generated by presenting a 
theory which is virtually without means for implementa- 
tion. For the present, those who believe in the abolition of 
capital punishment have other very sound reasons which 
can and should be advanced. One cannot take exception, 
however, to the presentation of theory, since usually this 
is a first step toward the development of means for accom- 
lishing anything. 

The authors lean hard toward the efficacy of psycho- 
analytical treatment, almost to the point of making one 
think that they offer it as a panacea. 

The M’Naghten Rule which has for more than a century 
been the basis for dealing with so-called insane criminals 
is severely attacked. Fortunately, there are not many in- 
formed people in the criminological field who today see 
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anything good in the M’Naghten Rule, even though it is 
still widely applied in jurisprudence. 

An adequate review of this book would require much 
more space than is here available. Those readers who are 
opposed to capital punishment will be delighted, perhaps 
exhilarated, with the book. Those who are opposed to 
abolition of capital punishment will, if they read with an 
open mind, probably find their views somewhat softened, 
if not changed entirely. There will also be diehards who 
will not in any way respond either to the logic or the 
brilliant writing in the book. There will be those who will 
question the selectivity of the evidence as presented in the 
Six cases. 

This reviewer believes this book should be widely read, 
not only by those engaged in all phases of criminology 
and penology, but also by students and the general public. 

A word from the publisher about the authors. Giles 
Playfair is a widely experienced English barrister who 
formerly practiced criminal law in London, and has done 
some university teaching in the United States. Derrick 
Sington was the first British Officer to enter the Belsen 
Concentration Camp at the close of World War II. He is 
a writer by profession. 


Walikill, N. Y. WALTER WALLACK 


The Many Sided Science of Criminology 


Criminal Man. By George Godwin. New York: 
George Braziller, Inc., 1947. Pp. 268. $4.00. 


Despite the rather somber appearance of the jacket and 
the suggestive title, Criminal Man, this is not an ordinary 
run-of-the-mine criminology text. Nevertheless, it should be 
a must on the supplementary reading list of every crimi- 
ology student. The book is about men accused of crime. 
In fact, that is the unifying theme of the whole book 
which, incidentally, throws an illuminating light on the 
subject of criminology. 

That the author is an accomplished writer becomes 
apparent upon the most casual examination of the book. 
Using a simple narrative style, with case illustrations and 
brief revealing personality sketches of the scientists and 
professional people around whom his theme develops, the 
author succeeds in arousing in the reader a warmth of 
feeling for unfortunate fellow human beings, “the crim- 
inals,” and a degree of guilt and shame for the pathos 
and tragedy involved in errors committed in the name of 
law and justice. Although the author scrupulously avoids 
expressing personal opinions, the net effect of a sympa- 
thetic reading of this book is to leave one wondering how 
human society could for so long have pinned its faith on 
age-old negative concepts of punishment in dealing with 
crime. 

Starting with Professor Cesare Lombroso in the latter 
part of the 18th Century, the author outlines the contri- 
bution of some of the people who have been instrumental 
in nurturing and developing the idea of scientific crim- 
inology. 

He credits Lombroso with being the first one to apply a 
scientific method to the study of the criminal, and suggests 
that his great contribution was to direct attention to the 
criminal rather than to the crime. Such names as Dr. 
Charles Goring, Jeremy Bentham, Samuel Romilly and Dr. 
Fredric Wertham suggest the range of his observations on 
the study of individual characteristics of criminals, and 
on physical inventions for their care and custody. 

The author’s range of vision further unfolds as he 
explores progressively society’s responsibility for crime 
and the criminal. Such names as Cesare Beccaria, John 
Howard, Elizabeth Fry, and Thomas Mott Osborne appear 
here. Incidentally, he gives extracts of principles laid 
down by Beccaria in the 18th Century which are as valid 
today as they were then. “All subsequent progress in 
criminology and penology stems from propositions first 
enunciated by Beccaria.” 

Mr. Godwin places the humanitarian activities of John 
Howard, Elizabeth Fry, Thomas Mott Osborne and other 
disciples of the “common touch,” as of equal importance 
with the contributions of the scientists and philosophers. 


Nor. does the author neglect the legal side of dealing 
with the criminal. He discusses the M’Naghten Rule at 
some length using the M’Naghten case, as well as several 
others involving the question of mental responsibility. In 
this connection Mr. Godwin sees difficulty in abandoning 
the M’Naghten Rule, inadequate though it is, until the 
psychiatrist agrees on other objective criteria which can be 
legally implemented. He puts considerable emphasis on the 
inevitability of miscarriage of justice in legal processes, 
and considers it as one compelling argument against 
capital punishment. In regard to capital punishment, he 
concludes, “The weight of evidence and modern opinion 
suggest the time has come for its abolition.” 

The last section of the book deals with prevention, 
particularly as it relates to police methods. Here he pre- 
sents an interesting account of the origin and scientific 
use of fingerprinting, and other methods of identification. 
There are chapters on forensic science and on police in- 
vestigation, as well as the role of law-enforcement agencies 
in prevention. 

In a very brief concluding chapter, Mr. Godwin poses a 
question and leaves the reader to decide it from the 
weight of evidence presented. “What conclusions, if any, 
may be drawn from the contributions to criminology de- 
scribed in the foregoing pages? They have been made by 
men working in widely different fields, ranging from the 
anthropologist to the psychiatrist and endocrinologist; 
they include the humanitarian and the criminal law re- 
former; the forensic expert and the scientific investigator; 
the biologist and the biochemist.” 

Criminal Man is authoritative. It is written in a style 
calculated to hold the reader’s interest from start to 
finish. It merits the attention of all those who seek en- 
lightment on the complex and puzzling problem of crime 
in our society. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALBERT G. FRASER 


Reports Received 


Building Better Volunteer Programs. The Foundation 
for Voluntary Welfare, P. O. Box 294, Princeton, N. J. Pp. 
112. In this pamphlet are 11 articles drawn from several 
hundred papers submitted to the National Awards Com- 
petition of the Foundation for Voluntary Welfare. Each 
paper discusses some phase of volunteer work in relation 
to private welfare agencies. Its purpose is to increase the 
effectiveness with which welfare agencies use volunteer 
workers. Six of the papers deal with recruiting and 
organizing volunteer welfare workers and five with serv- 
ices performed by volunteer workers in voluntary agen- 
cies. 

Children and Youth: Their Health and Welfare. U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. Children’s Bureau Publication 
No. 363, 1957. Pp. 48. Drawn from a variety of reports 
from state health and welfare departments, this bulletin 
is a chart book giving a graphic presentation of facts 
about the health and welfare of children and youth in 
the United States. The charts show not only continuing 
need for services but also some progress that has been 
made toward bettering the conditions of children through- 
out the country. The publication is available from the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 50 cents 
a copy. 

Information on Parole Board Policies. Pennsylvania 
Board of Parole, Harrisburg, Pa. 1958. Pp. 19. The 
policies and services of the Pennsylvania Board of Parole 
are described in this publication, which is intended prima- 
rily for the convenience of the courts. The topics discussed 
are Board policies and views about sentencing, Board 
policies on release procedures, and policies on arrest, 
detention, and return of parole violators. 

Intensive Treatment Program (Annual Report). Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections, Sacramento, Calif., Oc- 
tober 1957. Pp. 34. The Intensive Treatment Program, 
begun in San Quentin in 1956 and extended to other 
institutions in 1957, is described as “primarily an exper- 
imental correctional treatment program and simultane- 
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ously a program of exploratory and evaluative research 
into the nature and effect of correctional treatment.” One 
section of this report describes the organizational pattern 
of the Program and the second deals with some of the 
theoretical constructs underlying the program and the 
research techniques to be used. 


Juvenile Court Statistics, Ohio (Annual Report). Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, Division of Business Admin- 
istration, Ohio Department of Mental Hygiene and Correc- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio, 1956. Pp. 38. According to this 
report, delinquency cases disposed of by the Ohio juvenile 
courts in 1956 increased by more than 16 percent over 
1955. 


Louisiana Department of Institutions (Annual Report). 
Department of Institutions, Baton Rouge, La., 1955-56. 
Pp. 118. The statistics published in this report represent 
an analysis of patient inmate records in the Department’s 
institutions for the fiscal year 1956. An attempt is made 
to discover basic facts regarding those being sent to penal 
and correctional institutions which might yield some 
information as to the causes of commitment in Louisiana. 


National Penitentiaries. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1958. Pp. 8. This is a report 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, U. S. Senate, 85th 
Congress, Second Session, made by its Subcommittee on 
National Penitentiaries. It contains the report of visits 
made to several of the federal penal and correctional 
institutions by members of the Senate Subcommittee. 


Private Employment for County Jail Inmates. State 
Department of Public Welfare, Division of Corrections, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, Madison, Wis., Re- 
search Bulletin C-2, November 1957. Pp. 16. This report 
is a survey of Wisconsin’s Huber Law, enacted in 1913 
to provide for the day-parole of county jail prisoners. 
This was the first of its kind in the United States. The 
ger of this survey was to indicate ways in which the 
aw might be more effectively used, to determine the 
reasons for its use or nonuse, and to summarize its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

Realism in the Juvenile Court. National Juvenile Court 
Foundation, Inc. 3333 Forbes St. Pittsburgh 138, Pa., 
1957. Pp. 100. The Annual Conference of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges was held in Milwaukee, 
June 18-22, 1957. The proceedings of the conference, the 
workshops, and the addresses delivered at the conference 
are published in this report. The keynote address was 
delivered by the former U. S. Attorney General, Herbert 
Brownell, Jr. 


Reception Center, Elmira, N. Y. New York State De- 
partment of Correction, Albany, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 65. The 
Reception Center of the New York State Department of 
Correction was authorized in 1945 and began operation 
November 1, 1945. This pamphlet describes the history, 
purpose, and program. 

Rules of the United States Board of Parole. U. S. Board 
of Parole, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C., 
1958. Pp. 47. This publication presents the statutes and 
administrative directives which govern the operation of 
the U. S. Board of Parole and the Youth Correction 
Division of the Board. It contains a statement of the 
policies, rules, regulations, and procedures which define 
how the Board acts within the limits imposed by statutes 
and administrative directives. 


Books Received 


Alcohol and the Jews. By Charles R. Snyder. Chicago: 
The Free Press, 1958. Pp. 213. $5.00. 

Born Innocent. By Creighton Brown Burnham. New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1958. Pp. 293. $3.95. 

Comparative Study of Crime and Its Imputability in 
Ecclesiastical Criminal Law and in American Criminal 
Law. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press. Pp. 104. 


Federal Prisons: 1957. Washington, D. C.: Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, 1958. Pp. 99. 

Industrial Society and Social Welfare. By Harold L. 
Wilensky and Charles N. Lebeaux. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1958. Pp. 351. $5.00. 

Life Plus 99 Years. By Nathan Leopold. New York: : 
Doubleday and Company, 1958. Pp. 381. $5.50. 

Prisons I Have Known. By Mary Size. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1957. Pp. 191. $2.52. 

Psychiatry and the Criminal. By John MacDonald, M.D. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1958. Pp. 227. $5.50. 

Sourcebook on Probation, Parole, and Pardons. By 
Charles L. Newman. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
1958. Pp. 334. $7.50. 


Theoretical Criminology. By George B. Vold. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. 315. $5.00. 
“Understanding Alcoholism,” The Annals (January 


1958). Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Pp. 200. $2.00. 


If we do not prepare children to become good citizens, if we do not 
develop their capacities; if we do not enrich their minds with knowledge, 
imbue their hearts with love of truth and duty and a reverence of all 
things sacred and holy, then our republic must go down to destruction 
as others have gone down before it, and mankind must sweep through 
another vast cycle of sin and suffering before the dawn of a better 
era can arise upon the world. It is for our government and for that 
public opinion, which in a republic governs the government, to choose 
between these alternates of weal and woe. 


—HORACE MANN 


News From the Field 


Administrative Office of U. S. Courts 
Strengthened by New Appointments 


Warren Olney III, director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, announced on May 26 the 
appointment of John C. Airhart and C. Aubrey Gasque as 
deputy assistant directors of the Administrative Office. 

Airhart, formerly administrative officer of the criminal 
division of the Department of Justice, will head the ad- 
ministrative and management activities of the office and 
will have general supervision over the divisions of business 
administration, personnel, probation, and bankruptcy. 

“Mr. Airhart is uniquely qualified for this assignment,” 
Olney said, “having specialized throughout his federal 
service in the management of legal offices in the Govern- 
ment. In addition to his work with the criminal division 
in the Department of Justice, Mr. Airhart was on special 
assignment to the Attorney General as relocation officer 
of the department. He has also served as executive assist- 
ant to the General Counsel of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and director of personnel of RFC.” 

“Mr. Gasque, formerly general counsel of the Subcom- 
mittee on Improvements in the Federal Criminal Code of 
the Committee on the Judiciary in the United States 
Senate, will serve as legal counsel to the Administrative 
Office,” Olney pointed out. “In this capacity he will take 
an active part in efforts under way within the judicial 
branch to combat delay and congestion in the United States 
Courts. He will also work with Congress to insure prompt 
and full response to all requests for information and data 
relating to the federal courts, including the preparation of 
supporting data to accompany legislation sponsored by the 
Judicial Conference of the United States. In his work he 
will have the assistance of the division of procedural 
studies and statistics.” 

Olney also announced the appointment of Dawson Hales 
as chief of the newly created division of personnel and 
George F. Lee who will be chief of the section of court 
services and quarters, succeeding Wilson F. Collier who 
has been promoted to chief of the division of business ad- 
ministration. 

Hales will conduct the personnel program for the federal 
judiciary on a nationwide basis which currently involves 
approximately 4,400 supporting personnel in the federal 
courts. He will also serve as personnel chief for the 130 
employees of the Administrative Office. 

Lee will handle all procurement, space, and communica- 
tions for the federal courts. 

Olney, who was appointed director of the Administrative 
Office in January, emphasized that the appointments 
amount not so much to a reorganization as to a “badly 
needed strengthening of the Administrative Office.” 

“We believe the Administrative Office can and should be 
of greater utility to all the federal courts,” Olney said. 
“The congestion of cases in the courts, with judges doing 
all within their power to handle the increasing volume of 
business, makes it imperative that the Administrative 
Office carry its full load and operate at maximum efficiency 
in servicing and benefiting the courts.” 


Inmates Refuse Paroles 
To Further Education 


Feeling they have a better chance of going straight by 
furthering their education, two Jackson Prison (Michigan) 
inmates recently turned down paroles with the explanation 
they wanted to complete a public speaking course being 
taught at the prison. 

The Dale Carnegie Club has been teaching the course 
within the prison for the past several years. A total of 
317 men have graduated. Of this number, 117 have been 
paroled and only 15 have been returned as parole violators. 


American Bar Association Urges 
Adequate Probation Services 


The Section of Criminal Law of the American Bar 
Association at the midyear meeting of the House of Dele- 
gates at Atlanta, Ga., February 24 to 25, proposed through 
its chairman, Rufus King of Washington, D. C., the follow- 
ing resolution regarding probation: 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Association endorses 
probation service as essential to the functioning of all 
criminal courts both for sentencing and supervision of 
offenders. Courts have an inherent right to probation 
staff sufficient in number and adequate in training to 
enable them to discharge their public responsibility, and 
the judiciary should be empowered by statute to effectuate 
that purpose. 

“Further Resolved, That the American Bar Association 
urges state and local bar associations to familiarize them- 
selves with the extent of probation services in their 
communities, and to support adequate probation service 
for the courts.” 

The resolution was adopted without debate. 

The House of Delegates also adopted a resolution by the 
Criminal Law Section recommending passage by Congress 
of H. J. Res. 424 to create institutes and joint councils for 
the study of sentences in federal courts, H. J. Res. 425 to 
authorize federal courts to shorten or eliminate imprison- 
ment required for parole eligibility, and H. R. 8923 to 
extend the Federal Youth Corrections Act to include per- 
sons under the age of 26 at the time of conviction. 


Attorney General Announces Plan 
For Combating Organized Crime 


Attorney General William P. Rogers announced in April 
a long-range plan for combating organized crime in the 
United States. The plan calls for the concentration of 
information and investigative effort on professional crim- 
inals and racketeers with the highest priority given to a 
hundred of the top racketeers. Information will be gathered 
from each of the cooperating investigating agencies and 
will be analyzed by lawyers of the Criminal Division. 

The organized crime and racketeering section of the 
Criminal Division will be expanded and strengthened. To 
give initial impetus to the program a special group, in- 
cluding several former assistant U. S. attorneys, will be 
added to the Criminal Division. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation will investigate 
the federal crimes within its jurisdiction, the principal 
statutes being Hobbs Anti-racketeering Act, Obstruction 
of Justice, Extortion, and Interstate Fraud by Wire. 

The Treasury, with its various investigative agencies, 
will give full cooperation. Many offenses committed by 
racketeers fall within the investigative authority of the 
Bureau of Narcotics, the Internal Revenue Service, and 
the Secret Service. 

The special group will first analyze the pool of informa- 
tion on the 100 top racketeers now available from al! the 
investigative agencies. Thereafter they will request addi- 
tional investigation along lines suggested by the examina- 
tion and they are authorized to request the convening of 
an investigatory grand jury. This is not planned to 
supplant the work now being done by the U. S. attorneys 
in the field or the work of any investigative agencies or 
their techniques, but rather to implement that work. 

The Justice Department will urge Congress to take 
action upon legislation previously recommended by the 
Department. H.R. 4917 and S. 1368 designed to broaden 
the Johnson Act, which prohibits the interstate trans- 
portation of gambling machines, have been presented to 
the Congress. Also, H.R. 5125 and S. 1367 prohibiting the 
interstate transmission of gambling information have been 
previously proposed. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Child Labor Laws Held 
A Clue to Delinquency 


Americans should reexamine this country’s child labor 
laws to see whether boredom is not partly responsible for 
the juvenile delinquency problem, Basil L. Walters, execu- 
tive editor of the Knight Newspapers, Inc., told the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers meeting at 
Omaha in May, according to an Associated Press release. 

“There is little juvenile delinquency among 4-H Club 
members on the farms who are still privileged under law 
to do productive labor of the type their fathers and 
mothers do,” Walters said. 

Walters pointed out that child labor laws were adopted 
in a spirit of reform and with the best of intentions. But 
he also declared “well intentioned people sometimes get 
us into a bad situation, particularly if they refuse to 
subject | their projects to frequent reexamination and 
debate. 


Youth Feels It Must Have a 
Part in Community Planning 


“Youth can do a job in community affairs only if they 
have the help of adults and if all youth groups, including 
‘gangs,’ are represented in planning programs.” This was 
one of 60 recommendations presented by selected high 
schooi students from 19 states to the Committee on Youth 
Services of the National Social Welfare Assembly at the 
close of a 5-day conference on “Youth in Community 
Affairs” at New York City’s Carnegie International Cen- 
ter in May. 

“Gang leaders are leaders, too; let’s face it,” said one 
youth participant. Others agreed that where there is a 
leader there are youths to be reached, and if all are to be 
given an opportunity someone has to “break the ice.” 

The total group agreed that youth everywhere want to 
feel the things they do in a community are wanted and 
needed, and that adults must recognize their responsibility 
to listen seriously to youth’on any and all matters in 
which youth wants to voice opinion. They further urged 
adults to encourage youth to form and voice opinion. 

The youth participants also put in a bid for a nation- 
wide appeal of youth to newspapers to give “as much 
space to juvenile decency as to juvenile delinquency.” 


“If there’s anything I hate, it’s a tattletale.” 
Drawing by Chon Day, Copyright 1958, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


Delaware Abolishes 
Capital Punishment 


On April 2 Governor J. Caleb Boggs of Delaware signed 
into law a bill abolishing capital punishment and substitut- 
ing life imprisonment. Thus Delaware, which had the 
death penalty for 320 years, became the seventh state to 
legislate against capital punishment. The other states are 
Michigan, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and Maine. Thirty-eight countries have no death 
penalty. 

‘tne Delaware capital punishment bill was first intro- 
duced in 1955. However, it was not until June 1957 by a 
vote of 10 to 1, with 3 not voting, that the Delaware Senate 
passed the bill. In the House of Representatives the bill 
gained support only after the “Cobin Report” was dis- 
tributed to the delegates. Prepared by Herbert L. Cobin, 
Wilmington attorney and president of the Prisoners Aid 
Society of Delaware, the report brought together the high- 
lights of evidence produced before the commission and 
committees which studied the problem in England, Canada, 
California, and Illinois. Impressed by the evidence con- 
tained in the report, the Delaware House passed the bill 
by a vote of 18 to 11. 

When the historic bill became law, the Wilmington 
Morning News carried the following editorial: 

“Now, we believe, the people and the state are ready 
for this historic step. But the innovation will still be on 
trial. One particularly revolting crime during the next 
few years, or a wave of the sort of crimes to which the 
death penalty formerly applied, could bring an outcry for 
the restoration of capital punishment. Barring this sort 
of mischance, we are confident that in Delaware as else- 
where, experience with the abolition of the death penalty 


will bring the settled conviction that it was the right 
thing to do. 


Gluecks Receive Big 
Brother Award 


Professor Sheldon Glueck and his wife, Eleanor T. 
Glueck, internationally known for their research leader- 
ship into the causes, treatment, and prevention of delin- 
quency and crime, were the recipients of the 1957 Big 
Brother of the Year Award. 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon presented the citation 
on March 11 during ceremonies at his office in the Nation’s 
Capital. It was the first time the honors were shared by 
a team. The award is given each year to the person who 
best exemplifies the philosophy of the Big Brother Move- 
ment which is dedicated to helping fatherless boys between 
8 and 17 through “friendly guidance.” 

The scroll cited the Gluecks for their dedication to 
research “into causal forces in the origins and development 
of antisocial behavior in boys” and their books which “have 
done much to focus attention on the problems of youth 
and the causes of juvenile delinquency.” 


Senate Subcommittee Releases 
1957 Report on Delinquency 


The Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency released in March its report on juvenile delin- 
quency studies (Report No. 1429) conducted during 1957. 

The Committee’s report includes a summary of the 
national juvenile delinquency picture; activities of the 
subcommittee; problems studied during 1957; legislation 
of the subcommittee; armed forces induction policies; a 
study of and recommendations for institutions for juvenile 
delinquents; handling of delinquent and incorrigible chil- 
dren in the public school systems; and delinquency among 
Indian children. The report also contains excerpts from 
replies from juvenile court judges regarding juvenile court 
practices. 

Chairman of the Subcommittee is Senator Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr., of Missouri. 
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Illinois U. Receives $242,000 Grant 
To Study Federal Correctional System 


The University of Illinois is the recipient of a $242,000 
grant from the Ford Foundation for a research program 
over a 4-year period to determine how to increase the 
effectiveness of the federal correctional system. Director 
of the project is Daniel Glaser, associate professor in the 
University’s department of sociology and anthropology. 

The broad objectives of the research program are to 
determine specifically the failure rates of different types 
of offenders released from prisons, the factors involved 
in their reversion’ or nonreversion to crime, and what 
practicable measures and programs are best suited to 
reduce recidivism. The research will be limited to adult 
male offenders (18 and over) with sentences of more 
than 1 year. 

During the period of research Professor Glaser will 
consult regularly with an advisory board consisting of 
representatives of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, the 
U. S. Board of Parole, the Federal Probation System, the 
U. S. Courts, a state prison system, a state parole system, 
the legal profession, an academic criminologist outside 
the University of Illinois, the University of Illinois 
political science department, and the Unversity of Illinois 
law school. 

The research, originally proposed by the U. S. Bureau 
of Prisons, will be conducted primarily in federal penal 
and correctional institutions. The research will also in- 
clude a study of the practices, policies, and organization 
underlying federal parole supervision. 


Heroin-Addicted Mothers May 
Give Birth to Addict Babies 


Heroin addicts may be giving birth to addict babies, 
a team of New York City doctors warn in an article, 
“Heroin Addiction Among Pregnant Women and Their 
Newborn Babies,” which appeared in the April 1958 issue 
of the American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

The physicians indicate the babies apparently pick up 
the addiction from their mothers before they are born. 
.Within 1 to 56 hours after birth they develop withdrawal 
‘symptoms. According to the doctors, they present a fairly 
characteristic syndrome, varying from mild to very 
severe. The doctors report the symptoms can get so 
severe the babies die. 

The report, by Drs. Samuel O. Krause, Peter M. Murry, 
James B. Holmes, and Reynold E. Burch of the depart- 
ment of obstetrics and pom at the Sydenham 
Hospital, is based on a study over a 26-month period dur- 
ing which 18 babies were born at that hospital to mothers 
addicted to heroin. 


NPPA Surveys Vermont's 
Correctional System 


At the request of Governor Johnson of Vermont, the 
National Probation and Parole Association is conducting 
a survey of the State’s correctional program. Included in 
the survey is a study of the operation of probation, parole, 
and correctional institutions, and a review of the sentenc- 
ing practices of the courts. 

The study is under the direction of Boyd McDivitt, 
consultant on the NPPA staff. General E. N. Harmon, 
president of Norwich University, is chairman of a special 
advisory committee. Austin H. MacCormick, professor of 
criminology at the University of California, is a special 
consultant. 

Those assisting with the study are Ben Overstreet, 
penologist with the Correction Division of the Department 
of the Army, and Edmund G. Burbank, chief probation 
officer of the Quarter Sessions Court in Pittsburgh. 

The report of the study is scheduled for completion 
and submission to the Governor by September. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Margery Fry, Authority 
On Penal Reform, Dies 


Margery Fry, 82, internationally known for her work in 
penal reform, died April 21 in London following an ex- 
tended illness. She was one-time secretary of the Howard 
League for Penal Reform, a body with which she was 
actively identified throughout her career. Her interest in 
prison reform is part of a family tradition; the great 
reformer, Elizabeth Fry, was married to a relative of her 
grandfather. 

Shortly after World War I Miss Fry began the work 
with which her name is chiefly associated. She became 
honorary secretary to the Penal Reform League and it 
was largely through her initiative that the League joined 
forces with an older body, the Howard Association, to 
become the present-day Howard League for Penal Reform. 

For many years the League waged campaigns and 
brought its influence to bear on matters that are now 
accepted as principles of prison administration—the separ- 
ation of first from older offenders; the mitigation of the 
“silence” rule and arrangements by which prisoners spent 
less time alone in their cells; the idea that prison labor 
should be essentially educational; the giving of general 
educational facilities to prisoners; the proper treatment 
of mentally deficient offenders; and the provision of 
adequate legal aid for poor persons. 

Miss Fry was one of the first women justices of the 
peace in her country and shortly after her appointment 
was chosen as a juvenile court magistrate and as a 
visiting justice to the women’s prison at Holloway, London. 

She was the author of a number of pamphlets on the 
penal system and prison reform. At the age of 77 she 
published her book, Arms of the Law. She was long 
associated with the campaign for the abolition of the death 
penalty. In 1955 she was one of the organizers in London 
of the International Conference on Criminology. 


Plastic Surgery 
Aids Prisoners 


Sixteen years ago Dr. Bruce Martin was the first doctor 
to perform plastic surgery at the Ohio Penitentiary. At 
that time he took skin from inmate volunteers to save 
a little girl’s life. Since then plastic surgery has been per- 
formed time and again to aid many inmates. 

At present Dr. D. D. Peliciari and Dr. R. J. Duran are 
doing the plastic surgery work on the inmates at the 
James Hospital. The operations consist of reconstruction 
of hands, fingers, noses, ears, chins, and face planing. 


Dr. R. H. Magnuson, an eye specialist, has straightened 
out eyes of many men. 


We once had an inmate who had no nose at all, and 
was nicknamed “No Nose,” writes the Ohio Penitentiary 
News. “You can imagine his delight and look to the 
future when a new nose was constructed.” 


Philanthropist to Destitute 
Family Is $1.25-a-Week Inmate 


The people of the Island of Crete think that Robert 
. is another Andrew Carnegie. Instead, he is @ 
prisoner in the Massachusetts Correctional Institution at 
Walpole and is the benefactor to a war widow with three 
children. His prisoner’s pay averages about $1.25 a week. 
With this pay and extra money he makes doing vocational 
work at the prison during the weekends, he sends the 
destitute family in Crete about $150 a year. He has 
also sent CARE packages allocated to a needy Greek 
family and has made generous contributions to several 
other charitable organizations. 

Robert’s $1.25 prisoner’s weekly pay is only a dollar 
more than the Cretan mother makes to support herself 
and her three children. Robert has never told her he is 
a prisoner. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Major Crimes Continue 
To Rise, FBI Reports 


Major crimes in the United States rose 9.1 percent in 
1957 as compared with 1956, the Department of Justice 
announced in April on the basis of the Uniform Crime 
Reports compiled by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
from figures submitted by law-enforcement agencies 
throughout the country. 

An estimated 2,796,400 major crimes occurred in 1957, 
an increase of 233,250 over 1956. The 1957 figure is 23.9 
percent over the average of the previous 5 years, according 
to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. 

Crimes reported from rural contributors were ahead of 
their city counterparts in the rate of increase during 1957. 
Rural crimes rose 11.1 percent, while city crimes increased 
8.9 percent. Burglary was the crime category showing the 
greatest increase nationally in 1957. The only decrease 
noted was in the murder category which was down 0.7 
percent compared with 1956. 

Persons under 18 represented 53.1 percent of all arrests 
reported for robbery, auto theft, burglary and larceny. The 
greatest participation of youths under 18 was in connec- 
tion with auto thefts where they represented 67.6 percent 
of all arrests. 

Following are some of the highlights of the Uniform 
Crime Reports for the year 1957: 

Burglary was up 12.2 percent in 1957; auto thefts 
increased by 9.9 percent; larcenies rose 8.4 percent; 
robbery showed an increase of 8.2 percent. Rape and 
aggravated assault increased by 3.8 percent; and negligent 
manslaughter was up 1.6 percent. The sole decrease was 
in the murder and nonnegligent manslaughter category 
which went down 0.7 percent. 

There were 289,950 automobiles reported stolen during 
1957 as compared with 263,720 during 1956. This is an 
increase of 26,230. 

Victims of killers totaled 12,660, while 121,190 instances 
of rape and aggravated assault were reported. Robberies 
totaled 61,410 and 590,020 burglaries were reported. 

Since 1950, crime has increased 56.2 percent, whereas 
the population has increased 13 percent. 

Persons under 18 represented 67.6 percent of all auto 
theft arrests; 54.8 percent of burglary arrests; 51.3 per- 


cent of larceny arrests; and 26.4 percent of all arrests 
for robbery. 


Prisoners Lose All Hope in Long 
Sentences, Says Former Prisoner 


Long terms do not cure crime, says Arthur Barry, ex-gem 
thief, writing in the May 25 issue of Parade magazine. Sen- 
tenced in the twenties to 25 years in a maximum-security 
prison, Barry served 5 years in solitary confinement. Today 
he is a respected citizen managing a New England restaur- 
ant chain and has a deep interest in problems of juvenile 
delinquency and prison rehabilitation. The key to rehabilita- 
tion, Barry thinks, is an indeterminate sentence plus parole. 

Here are Barry’s conclusions about rehabilitation: 

‘The way to rehabilitate a prisoner is to give him 
Something to look forward to. When, for example, a man 
Is given 99 to 100 years, or two natural life sentences, 
he loses all hope. 

“The law that compels a judge to impose that kind of 
sentence should be taken off the books. 

All sentences should be indeterminate, starting with 
one year and going up to what the judge thinks is 
reasonable. That will give the prisoner hope—some reason 
to rehabilitate himself—and his own efforts then will 
regulate his time in prison. 

Let the prisoner finish his sentence under strict parole, 
outside, where his freedom will last just so long as he be- 

aves himself. That, by the way, would save taxpayers the 

700 we spend each year to keep each man in prison. 

You may ask if solitary confinement did me any good. 
I say solitary never did anything constructive for any- 


y. But it can do something else: make a hopeless rebel 
of a man—or drive him mad.” 


Parole Hostels Urged 
For Youthful Offenders 


A system of “parole hostels” for juveniles being sent 
back to “inadequate” home environments after serving a 
term in a training school or a correctional institution, 
according to a recent account in the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
was proposed by Dr. John Otto Reinemann, Philadelphia 
municipal court probation director. 

Dr. Reinemann said between 1,100 and 1,200 Philadel- 
phia boys and girls are being released each year from state 
institutions and many are returning to the same home con- 
ditions that originally contributed to their delinquency. 

From this situation, Dr. Reinemann said, comes the 
long list of repeaters who parade through juvenile court. 

Only a short time at home and all the rehabilitative 
work of the state school or other institution is destroyed, 
he added. 

“It is unfair to the juvenile to postpone his release 
from the institution only because these family circum- 
stances are so adverse to his adjustment in free society,” 
Dr. Reinemann asserted. 

Dr. Reinemann sees a possible solution in parole hostels, 
which could also serve as centers for juvenile court 
probationers who are in trouble mainly because of home 
environment. 

“Such a facility, sometimes called a ‘halfway house,’ 
should be located in the urban community from which the 
child was committed,” Dr. Reinemann continued. 

“It should be a fair sized house, preferably accom- 
modating not more than 20 or 25 individuals so that as 
much of a family atmosphere as possible in such a setting 
may be provided. 

The juveniles, he explained, would go to regular schools 
or, if old enough, obtain employment and contribute a 
share to the upkeep of their home. . 

They would stay at the hostels until they were old 
enough to be self-sustaining or their family situation had 
improved. The plan has been highly successful in England, 
Dr. Reinemann said. 


GRIN AND BEAR IT 


“,.. And when I pioneered a tax-cut plan of my own to pull 
us out of a depression, they said I was premature...” 


Reprinted by special permission The Chi 
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Juvenile Delinquency Reported as 
Major Police Problem in England 


Juvenile delinquency is a major police problem in 
England today just as it is in America, according to 
Commander George H. Hatherill of London’s famed Scot- 
land Yard. ; 

Addressing police administration students at Michigan 
State University in April, Commander Hatherill declared 
that “juvenile delinquency is about our most serious prob- 
lem.” Figures show, he pointed out, that 75 percent of 
indictable crimes in England are charged to persons under 
21 yearsofage. . 

Religion is an important factor in such crime, Hatherill 
said. “There aren’t many working class people in our 
churches. Many of them don’t even know what the Ten 
Commandments are. Then our youngsters can leave school 
at 15, but because the boys are called up to military service 
at 18 nobody wants to give them regular jobs. They hang 
around and get into trouble.” 

Commenting on the carrying of weapons, Commander 
Hatherill said British police officers do not carry guns, 
don’t want any, and probably will never need to carry 
them. “The good criminal in England, if I can use such a 
term, never carries a gun,” the Commander reported. “It 
is only the younger ones who don’t know better who make 
such a mistake.” Rigid control of gun and ammunition 
— keeps weapons out of improper hands, Hatherill 
said. 

Long jealous of their individual rights, the British 
resisted the formation of a police force until after the 
Napoleonic Wars, the Commander revealed. The first 
police wore swallow-tail coats, top hats, and gloves. 

Scotland Yard, the Commander said in closing, has only 
two pairs of handcuffs. One pair, of American make, is 
broken! The other, he said, has not been used for 10 years. 


Bureau of Prisons To Study 


Mental Competency Cases 


Under the direction of Dr. Charles E. Smith, assistant 
medical director, the Federal Bureau of Prisons is under- 
taking a comprehensive study of nearly 500 mental com- 
petency cases which have been processed through the 
Bureau under provisions of Public Law 285 (USC Title 
18, Sections 4244 and 4246) since enactment of the law 
in September 1949. Kenneth Strawberry, a psychologist, 
has joined the Bureau staff on a part-time basis to assist 
with this study. 

Commenting on the study, Dr. Smith said both the 
professional and lay press reflect increasing interest in 
the whole area of criminal responsibility and in matters 
relating to the effective disposition of the mentally ill 
criminal offender. There has been some concern, he points 
out, that methods of handling mentally ill offenders may 
at times fall short of desirable ideals, in terms of preserv- 
ing the individual’s rights and in safeguarding society. 
It is hoped, Dr. Smith expressed, that this comprehensive 
study of the cases which have been handled by the Bureau 
of Prisons will lead to a more concise formulation of the 
problems in this area and provide a constructive basis 
for future remedial measures. 

Among the factors which are being considered in a case 
by case study are the following: Relevant background 
history including educational status, family background, 
employment record, and marital status; prior criminal 
record and prior record of mental hospital treatment; 
nature of the offense, psychiatric diagnosis and possible 
relationships between the two; amount of legal activity 
stimulated by these cases; hospital course and treatment; 


disposition and subsequent criminal and mental hospital 
record. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


G. Howland Shaw Receives 
Special Achievement Award 


G. Howland Shaw, past president of the American 
Correctional Association and a prominent layman in the 
overall correctional field, was the recipient of a special 
achievement award at the annual meeting of the Bureau 
of Rehabilitation for the National Capital Area on May 27. 

Presented by District of Columbia Commissioner David 
B. Karrick, the award paid tribute to Shaw’s 18 years’ 
service as president of the Bureau of Rehabilitation, “his 
long interest in people and what happens to them, his 
devoted attention to the needs and objectives of a great 
variety of public institutions, and his abundant experience 
in dealing helpfully with people in trouble.” Shaw is a 
former president of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities and in 1945 was awarded the Laetare Medal 
as the leading American Catholic layman of the year. 

James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, addressed the annual meeting on the role of 
prisoner-aid agencies in the adjustment of offenders. 

In the Bureau’s annual election of officers, Dr. Homer 
T. Rosenberger, chief of the training branch of the 
personnel and training division of the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads and for 15 years supervisor of training 
for the Bureau of Prisons, was elected president, suc- 
ceeding Shaw who was named president emeritus. Dr. 
Louis Jacobs, superintendent of the National Training 
School for Boys, was elected vice president. 


Joseph P. Murphy Retires 
After 16 Years in Probation 


Joseph P. Murphy, chief probation officer of Essex 
County (Newark), N. J., retired on January 1 after 31 
years in the position. Entering probation work in 1911 
as probation officer in Erie County (Buffalo), N. Y., 
Murphy became chief of the department 5 years later and 
—" chief for 10 years until his Newark appointment 
in 

Murphy has held innumerable offices in local, state, 
national, and international correctional and judicial pro- 
grams. Together with Jay Rumney he was author of 
Probation and Social Adjustment. For 19 years he was a 
member of the advisory committee of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Severity of Punishment Never 
Cured a Criminal, Says Warden 


History has proved that severity of punishment never 
solved the problem of crime nor cured the nature of the 
criminal. Thus spoke Warden William J. Banmiller of 
the Eastern State Penitentiary at Pittsburg before the 
vag 3 annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Prison Society 
in May. 

Warden Banmiller deplored society’s “misunderstanding 
and misconception of prison.” On all sides, he said, “we 
hear the cry that the increase in crime is due to our soft 
attitude toward the criminal.” . 

“We must rid ourselves of the obsession that the crim- 
inal’s guilt, found or acknowledged, absolves us and ab- 
solves society from the responsibility for positive regener- 
ative treatment for him. Such a course will require 
education, not only of the public generally, but also of 
the Bar, the Bench, and the Press.” 

Casting a man into prison, Warden Banmiller con- 
tinued, is “at the most a simple answer to rid society 
of a troublesome person. However, society must realize 
that most of these people (95 percent) will eventually 
be released.” 

The way inmates are handled in prison determines their 
attitudes and preparation to resume their place in a free 
society, Banmiller concluded. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Edward L. Hanna, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court at Buffalo, N. Y., is among the re- 
presentatives of the United States law-enforcement officials 
who meet periodically with officials of Ontario, Canada, to 
exchange experiences in the area of law enforcement. 

Professor Harrison A. Dobbs, Ph.D., of the Louisiana 
State University school of social welfare will retire in 
June after 12 years as a member of its faculty. Prominent 
in the area of child welfare and juvenile delinquency, 
Professor Dobbs taught for 13 years in the school of social 
service administration at the University of Chicago before 
joining the Louisiana State University faculty. 


The International Association of Pupil Personnel Work- 
ers will hold its 44th annual convention at the Statler 
Hotel in Detroit, October 19 to 23. The conference theme 
will be “Achieving and Directing an Aroused Community 
Impact at the Source of Children’s Problems.” 


Governor Foster Furcolo went to lunch with 728 prison- 
ers of the Norfolk Prison Colony when he visited that 
institution on May 12. The menu was spaghetti and meat 
balls, bread and butter, a cupcake, and cocoa. 


Kenneth R. Absher, superintendent of the division of 
field services of the Illinois Youth Commission, was elected 
president of the State Probation and Parole Association 
at its annual meeting. He took over his duties on May 1. 


The Iowa Parole Board records include the story of the 

olee who made good in such a big way he hired his 
ormer parole agent for more pay than the agent made 
with the state! 

The International Convention of Juvenile Court Judges 
will be held at Brussels, Belgium, July 14 to 18. Informa- 
tion about the convention may be obtained by writing to 
Judge Gustav L. Schramm, Juvenile Court of Allegheny 
County, 3333 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Judge James Hoge Ricks, Virginia’s first juvenile court 
judge, died at his Richmond home, March 7. He retired 
in 1956 as judge of the Richmond Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court after more than 40 years on the bench. 

Warden Charles P. Price of the Baltimore City Jail 
claims that more than 900 persons each year are received 
at the jail “who never should have been committed.” 


Twenty-three federal probation officers attended the “re- 
fresher” course at the Federal Probation Training Center 
at Chicago, May 19 to 23. This brings to a total of 409 the 
number of officers who have attended the school since it 
was established in 1950. 


Three-quarters of the children in public institutions for 
delinquents in 1956 were boys, according to Children’s 
Bureau information based on 139 institutions reporting. 
The median age for both boys and girls was close to 16. 

James W. Curran, past president of the American Cor- 
rectional Association, has been named superintendent of 
Maryland’s department of corrections, succeeding Harold 
E. Donnell. Curran joined the department in 1941 and is 
known for his achievements in correctional industries. 

The University of Notre Dame has appointed the fol- 
owing persons to serve on its advisory committee for its 
correctional administration program: James V. Bennett, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons; Thomas J. 

cHugh, New York State Commissioner of Correction; 
Professor Jeremiah P. Shalloo of the sociology department 
of the University of Pennsylvania; G. Howland Shaw of 
Washington, D. C.; and Randolph E. Wise, commissioner 
of public welfare of Philadelphia. 

James A. Spangler, consultant with the western office 
of the National Probation and Parole Association in San 

ncisco, has been appointed administrative officer of the 
California Adult Authority. He reported to his new as- 
Signment on April 28. 


Thomas J. Turley has been reappointed by Governor 
Foster Furcolo for a third term to the Massachusetts Youth 

Tvice Board. Turley is now senior member of the Board, 
having served since the date of its activation in 1948. 


Harry J. Anslinger, commissioner of narcotics, who has 
been in Government service for 41 years, was among seven 
government employees in the Washington area to receive 
career service awards for “competence, efficiency, char- 
acter, and continuity of service.” 

In the German Republic there are 65 sentenced prisoners 
in adult institutions per 100,000 population. This compares 
with 114 per 100,000 in the United States. 

James A. McCafferty, criminologist for the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, testified on March 11 before the Del- 
aware legislature which was considering the desirability of 
eliminating capital punishment. McCafferty has spent 
many years of study and research on this question, and 
apparently had part in convincing the legislature of the 
futility of the death penalty as a deterrent. Shortly after 
his appearance the legislature voted to do away with cap- 
ital punishment. McCafferty edits the bulletin on “Execu- 
tions” published as a part of the national prisoner statistics 
program of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

Dr. John Cronin, assistant surgeon general and chief of 
the Bureau of Medical Services of the USPHS, died unex- 
pectedly on March 26 while at work in his office. Dr. Cronin 
was in the medical service of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons for a number of years. 

E. E. Nash, federal probation officer at Birmingham, 
presided at the annual meeting of the Alabama Conference 
of Social Work in April and completed his services as pres- 
_ The Conference reported its largest attendance to 

ate. 

“We Are Not Delinquents” was published by the stu- 
dents, staff, and Home and School Association of Sayre 
Junior High School, at Philadelphia, in “an effort to estab- 
lish a better perspective on the part of the public.” The 
publication attempts to present a picture of the 98 percent 
or more of the students who are not delinquents. They are 
the future citizens of our community, the publication 
states. “Meet them and be encouraged .. .” 

Wayne County (Detroit), after more than a year of re- 
search and study, has completed plans for what is believed 
will be one of the best large-city detention homes. The 
building will have a large assembly room, two full-size 
gyms, two large outdoor play areas, and a full school. 

Indianapolis recently broke ground for its new Marion 
County Juvenile Center. 

New Orleans plans to break ground by June for their 
Youth Study Center, a 50-bed facility with individual 
rooms. 

“Progress Report” of the Federal Bureau of Prisons has 
resumed publication. Edited by the training and treatment 
staff of the Bureau, the journal started out in 1947 as a 
bimonthly and continued as a quarterly until 1951 when 
publication was terminated because of increasing pressures 
of work. The first issue of the resumed publication ap- 
peared in April as a 25-page quarterly in offset print. 

John Otto Reinemann, director of probation for the 
Municipal Court of Philadelphia, is the author of an 
article, “Crime and Race: A False Connection,” in the 
November 30 issue of the Friends Journal, Quaker weekly. 

Karl Holton, chief probation officer of the Los Angeles 
probation department, was the guest of honor at a party 
on April 10 celebrating his thirtieth year in correctional 
work. He became a deputy probation officer in 1927. More 
than 600 attended the occasion. 


A recent California appeals court decision declared that 
a person whose sentence on a felony conviction is sus- 
pended and probation is granted is entitled to restoration 
of his voting franchise. This decision is expected to clear 
the way for several thousand offenders in California to 
regain their voting franchise. 

Prisoners of the Missouri State Penitentiary collected 
$1,273 and bought Christmas gifts for the children of two 


juvenile homes in Missouri. 
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The John Howard Association of Chicago celebrated its 
57th anniversary on May 25. Governor William G. Stratton 
proclaimed the week of May 25 as “John Howard Associa- 
tion Week.” 

Inmates of the Illinois State Penitentiary Branch at 
Menard will take over the sponsorship of the Chester Little 
League Cubs this summer under a plan approved by War- 
den Ross V. Randolph. It is believed to be the first time 
prisoners anywhere in the country have participated in 
the Little League program. More than 350 inmates re- 
quested permission to contribute to the support of the 
Cubs. The money will be used to purchase uniforms and 
equipment. 

Dr. James V. Lowry has been promoted to chief of the 
Bureau of Medical Services of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. He also was given the rank of assistant surgeon 
general. He succeeds Dr. John W. Cronin who died March 
26. Since 1954 Dr. Lowry had beeen medical officer in 
charge of the USPHS hospital at Lexington, Ky. 


Florida has initiated a Delinquency Control Institute 
sponsored by several law-enforcement agencies and con- 
ducted jointly by the Florida State University and the 
General Extension Division of Florida. It is designed for 
12 weeks, divided into three 4-week sessions to operate in 
the summers of 1958, 1959, and 1960. Vernon Fox, Ph.D., 
professor of criminology and corrections in the school of 
social welfare at the State University, is director of the 
institute. 


Eugene S. Zemans, executive director of the John How- 
ard Association at Chicago, was elected president of the 
Illinois Academy of Criminology for the year 1958-1959. 
Daniel Glaser of the University of Illinois, Hans W. 
Mattick of the Cook County Jail, and G. Lewis Penner of 
Chicago’s Juvenile Protective Association, were elected 
vice presidents. 

Robert H. Lawson, personnel officer for California’s 
department of corrections, has been granted a leave of 
absence to become adviser on personnel administration and 
inservice training with the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion in Bangkok, Thailand. The assignment is under the 
technical assistance program conducted through the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of the United States 
Government. 

A. M. Kirkpatrick, executive director of the John Howard 
Association of Ontario, Canada, spoke on the subject, 
“They Don’t Die in Prison,” at the annual meeting of the 
John Howard Association of Chicago, May 27. 


Michigan State University’s fourth annual institute on 
police-community relations was held at East Lansing, May 
18 to 23. Law-enforcement officers and leaders from the 
fields of religion, education, community organization, social 
work, business, and mass media participated. 

Jessie F. Binford, nationally known child welfare worker 
affiliated with Chicago’s Juvenile Protective Association 
since 1906 and executive director from 1916 until her 
retirement a few years ago, was the recipient of the John 
Howard Association Award for 1958 in recognition of her 
work as a “proponent of countless proposals for improving 
the community in which we live, spokesman for the inarti- 
culate who fill our courts and institutions, and champion of 
the troubled, neglected, and defenseless people of the State 
of Illinois.” 


J. Bernard Gates, superintendent of the Osborn Prison 
Farm in Connecticut since 1953, has been named executive 
secretary of the Connecticut Prison Association. From 1947 
~~ he was probation officer for the Wethersfield Town 

ourt. 


Ohio Penitentiary inmate volunteers for cancer research 
will be on TV screens throughout Ohio on “The Ohio 
Story.” Titled “The Volunteers,” the story will depict 
various phases of the cancer research program and will 
be narrated by Nelson Olmstead. 
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The Ninth Annual F. A. Moran Memorial Institute on 
Delinquency and Crime will be held at St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., July 27 to August 2. The faculty 
will include recognized experts in various phases of law 
enforcement and correctional treatment. 


The Fifth International Congress on Social Defense will 
be held in Stockholm, August 25 to 30. The Congress theme 
is “Intervention by the courts or by other authorities 
in the case of socially maladjusted children and juveniles.” 


Attorney General Edmund G. Brown of California has 
ruled that a former felon who hag received a pardon from 
another state for a felony committed in that state is 
entitled to vote in California. 


The right to vote is not impaired if sentence is sus- 
pended, according to a ruling of the Attorney General of 
Oregon on December 2, 1957. 


The Community Welfare Council of Minneapolis is con- 
ducting a study that will continue for at least a year to 
find out whether the social adjustment of members of six 
delinquent youth groups studied is appreciably improved 
through the efforts of “floating workers” from social 
agencies and whether the efforts of such workers improve 
the attitudes of significant individuals in the delinquents’ 
neighborhoods. Six other delinquent groups living in the 
same general kind of area as the groups being studied, but 
some distance away, are serving as controls. 


The New York School of Social Work’s research center 
is conducting a 3-year study of problems and practices in 
institutions for delinquent children. The purpose of the 
study is to discover the effects of various types of human 
relationships on rehabilitative efforts. The research is 
made possible through a $130,000-grant from the Ford 
Foundation. Codirectors of the study are Lloyd E. Ohlin 
and Richard A. Cloward. 


George N. Elder, chairman of the Missouri State Board 
of Probation and Parole, has been named compact ad- 
ministrator to represent Missouri in the Interstate Com- 
pact for the Supervision of Parolees and Probationers. 


B. E. Crihfield, who for a number of years has admin- 
istered the Interstate Compact on Parole and Probation, 
has been called to the headquarters office of the Council 
of State Governments to serve as executive director. 
William Frederick will take over the responsibility for the 
Parole and Probation Compact formerly held by Crihfield. 


The Canadian Corrections Association has a new and 
official French language name for its organization; Société 
Canadienne de Criminologie. The Association has final 
approval to publish a quarterly Journal at a subscription 
cost of $4 a year. The name of the bilingual quarterly has 
The first issue is expected to be released 
in the fall. 


Ceylon has suspended the death penalty for an experi- 
mental period of 3 years. 


The Government of New Zealand has announced it will 
abolish the death penalty. Word has not been received 
whether it will be abolished outright or for a test period. 


The Salvation Army carried in its April 26 issue of 
War Cry articles dealing with the work of its correctional 
services department in courts and institutions. 


Colonel William Tackney, Assistant for Clemency and 
Parole to the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (MP 
& RF), retired May 1, 1958. 


J. LeRoy Graham, federal probation officer at Florence, 
S. C., since 1949, has been named chief probation officer of 
the United States District Court for the Eastern District 
of South Carolina. He took over his new duties on June 1. 
He succeeds Simon Fogarty who entered the federal pro- 
bation service in July 1943 and retired May 31, 1958. 


San Quentin inmates have taken up a collection to help 
defray the expenses of the San Francisco Actors’ Work- 
shop which has been invited by the State Department to 
perform at the International Fair at Brussels. 
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